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gives you that expert you couldn't find 


Here is a simple answer to your 
search for an expert, all-around 
bookkeeper. It’s a Burroughs Sensi- 
matic. This automatic accounting 
machine is so easy to use . . . so fast 
on every accounting job... that 
your bookkeeper will have the time 
and the means to do expert work on 
all your records. 


The secret of this unsurpassed versa- 
tility is the Sensimatic’s exclusive 
sensing panel that accurately guides 
the machine through any combina- 
tion of accounting operations. To 
change the job, just turn a knob. 


It’s also a built-in guarantee against 
obsolescence. When your system or 
requirements change, just change 
sensing panels, not the machine; 
it’s as simple as that. 


All the benefits of this superb 
accounting tool are yours for only 
$17.41* a month! 


Here is the way to find out definitely 
how quick, easy and economical it 
is to apply complete Sensimatic 
accounting to your business: just 
call your nearest Burroughs branch 
office or write to Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


* Using average depreciation rates 





ONE 
SENSiMATIC 


handles all 
these jobs 





COST RECORDS « INVENTORY CONTROL 
ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE « ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 
GOVERNMENTAL REPORTS ¢ PAYROLL 





Burroughs Sensimatic 


Accounting Machines 


Wherever There’s Business There’s 








BENEATH THE BROAD ATLANTIC 


your voice will travel the world’s 


first transoceanic telephone cable 


\ dream almost as old as the tele- 
phone itself is moving toward reality 
today. Work has begun on a 2000- 
nile voice cable that will cross “the 
mountains beneath the sea” to con- 
nect the United States and Canada 
with the British Isles. 


Through it you will speak to 
Europe as easily and clearly as you 
lk to a business associate across 
wn, Amplification for your voice 
villbe accomplished about every 40 


miles by vacuum tube repeaters built 
into the cable and designed to oper- 
ate continuously for many years. 


The new cable will cost about 
$35,000,000 and will be a joint proj- 
ect of the Bell System, the British 
Post Office, and the Canadian Over- 
seas Telecommunications Corpora- 
tion. On its completion, in 1956, it 
will have three times the capacity 
of present radiotelephone circuits 
between New York and London. 
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General route of the new transatlantic tele- 
phone cable system. Conversations and radio 
programs will travel a new Bell Radio Relay 
route to Nova Scotia, and then will go through 
cable to Newfoundland and Great Britain. 


Many years of telephone research 
and development have brought the 
cable into being. Telephone men 
and women, telephone investors, and 
the American people can well be 
proud of this giant stride forward 
in the continuing job of providing 
ever better telephone service. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Take your pick...then pick the SOUTH! 


SOUTHERN 


RAILWAY SYSTEM 


| | WASHINGTON, D. C. 





The Southern Serves the South 





Some industrialists predict still greater business activity 
in 1954. Others see a “leveling-off” period ahead. 


Either way, the modern South is uniquely prepared to 
help industries of every kind meet the challenge of the 
future. The economy of the Southland today is healthy. 
diversified, deep-rooted. Here in the South there is an 
unbeatable combination of natural and created resources. 
growing markets, willing workers and economical 
transportation. 


So, pick your prophecy —then pick the place that 
encourages visions of industrial growth to become 
down-to-earth reality... 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Merry A. Wades 


President 
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Foam first 


In your January 15 issue, you quote the 
president of B. F. Goodrich, John Collyer, 
as saying: “After all, Dunlop invented 
foam rubber.” That is but partly true. Al- 
though Dunlop’s chemists made important 
commercial improvements in the foamed 
latex process, the basic patent was issued 
to me, No. 1,777,945, on October 7, 1930. 
Dunlop Rubber took an exclusive license 
under my U.S. and Canadian patents .. . 
[and] a few years later Dunlop Tire & 
Rubber Co. acquired the U.S. patent rights 
and subsequently sublicensed the Big 
Four, including Goodrich and U.S. Rubber. 
—FReEpDERICK H. UNTIEDT, 
Patent Lawyer, 
Washington, D. C. 


Reader Untiedt is right; the first of the 
three basic patents on foam rubber was 
his. The other two, which made commer- 
cial foam rubber fabrication feasible, were 
developed by Dunlop and U.S. Rubber. 
Since World War II, all patents have 
expired.—Ep. 


Debt & debt 


Your editorial on “Desirable Debt; Un- 
desirable Debt” [December 15] comes 
right up my alley. Out of the 45 years 
that I have been on my own, there have 
been only a very few years that I have 
not been paying off. a debt. These debts 
have enabled me to reach my goal much 
faster than would have been possible if I 
had been compelled to work on a cash 
basis. —Ravpu L. HALL, 

Columbiana, Ohio. 


. .. You are absolutely right. Too many 
people get into debt merely for things 
that they want that they couldn’t pay for 
otherwise, and mortgage their future years 
to pay them off. Too few get into debt to 
add to the productive power of our nation, 
thus taking the risks of enterprise. 

—WILL1AM S. Comers, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Diverging tracks 


We enjoyed the January 1 issue of 
Forses with the Sixth Annual Report on 
American Industry. I don’t have to tell 
you how delighted all of us at the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio are made by such a fine 
rating by your editors. 

—Tuomas J. DEEGAN, Jr., Vice-President, 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


I have to correct a glaring error in your 
January 1 railroad article. . . . The Mil- 
waukee railroad does go into Kansas City 
over its own rails by way of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, 192 miles from Ottumwa and 504 
miles from Chicago. . . . The Chicago & 
North Western is the only grainger rail 
that does not enter Kansas City. That has 
a lot to do with the failure of the C. & 
N.W. to make money. 

—H. Roy Mosnart, 





Belle Plaine, Iowa. 


I especially like the Railroad section 
and particularly the Louisville & Nashville 
portion. I spent 25 years of my working. 
life with that company. The Annual Re- 
port number of Forses is well worth the 
price of the year’s subscription. 

—M. M. HucuHey, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Mutual feeling 


Re your January 1 “Mutual Funds” 
column: I marvel at your zest for digging 
under the surface of a subject . . . which 
is ordinarily so dull. I would not myself 
say, however, that the industry is “ultra- 
sensitive” [or] that the funds claim “near- 
infallibility.” .. . —Joun M. SHEFFEY, 

Executive Secretary, 
National Association of 
Investment Companies, 

New York, N. Y. 


Your brief, terse Mutual Funds series is 
without a doubt the best single source of 
impartial information an investor could 
have who has invested his money in that 
way. Sometimes in the flood of sales lit- 
erature it is impossible to know what to 
think. Forses solves that with clear, 
factual data. Keep up the good work. 

—RopertT McCarFrey, 
New York, N. Y. 


Kudos 


I have learned more about stocks and 
warratits, etc., through your magazine than 
I did any other way in my life and 1 
would rather go without my smoking to- 
bacco than without Forses. 

—Emiu J. Lane, Sr., 
Gardendale, Ala. 


I get more from Forses to help me 
with investments than any other fancy 
“curves and graphs”! 

—Mrs. GeorcE J. STANLEY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


My beloved magazine grows better and 
better, thanks to the brilliant ability of 
the Forses clan. . . . My conservative in- 
vestment broker-banker is often quoting 
Forses. He usually has no use for finan- 
cial magazines. 

—ELIZABETH HALLAM BOHN, 
Wilton, Conn. 


Put me down as one who finds Forses’ 
style pleasing, having punch, yet deliver- 
ing interesting information about Ameri- 
can business. —HeEnrsert J. Korue, 

Stamford, Conn. 


‘Contrary opinion 
I was very interested to receive your 
first copy this year, but I have found that 
the articles were of no use and very dif- 
ficult to understand. . . . Even the current 
February 1 number contains articles writ- 
ten in the same style, using what may be 
called New Yorkese. It is no good as far 
as I am concerned. —A. C. JEweETT, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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I suspect the boss! 


®@ Page Mr. Price or Mr. Waterhouse. 
I need a CPA to account for my 
postage. Somebody’s always using 
stamps—and not telling me. I suspect 
my absent-minded boss, for one. 
Why don’t we get a postage meter 
and get rid of all this fuss with stamps? 


® Now, any office can have a DM desk- 
model Postage Meter—and do away with 
licking, sticking and accounting of 
old-fashioned adhesive stamps. The DM 
prints postage, any amount needed for 
any kind of mail, right on the envelope— 
with your own small ad if you like. 


® And your metered mail, needing no 
canceling, can get faster postoffice 
handling. Even handles parcel post; and 
has a moistener for sealing envelopes. 
Also accounts automatically for 
postage on visible registers. Easy to use~ 
any one can learn in a few minutes! 


® Buy as much postage as you wish 
at a time and forget the possibility of 
lost, damaged, or wasted stamps. 


@ Ask the nearest PB office for a 
demonstration or send the coupon for 
free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy chart of Postal Rates 


with parcel post map and zone finder. Nc sy 


= PITNEY-BOWES ; z. 
© Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


Pitney-BoweEs, INc. 

1764 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 

Please send free (1) DM booklet, chart to: 
Name. 








Address 














THE ECONOMY 





ANY BONDS TODAY? 


| Wirn $20.8 billion worth of Federal 
| debts fast reaching maturity, Treasury 
| Secretary 
| month made good his pledge to stretch 


George Humphrey | this 
out Federal debt maturities. In the 


biggest refinancing effort the Treasury 


| has ever tackled, holders of five U.S. 
| issues were offered the chance to ex- 


change them for two new ones: 1%% 
one-year certificates of indebtedness 
and 2% 7-year-9-month Treasury 
bonds. 

Bond buyers had anticipated an ex- 
change plan designed to convert $12.8 


| billion of U.S. issues into new medium- 


term securities, but the Treasury's offer 
to include holders of $8 billion worth 
of bonds not due to mature for five 
months to two years came as a sur- 


| prise. Result: in the first few days fol- 
| lowing Treasury’s announcement, trad- 


ers snapped up well over $16.6 billion 
worth of the new issues. More than 
$10 billion of the subscriptions were 


| tor the new 7-year-9-month 24% bonds, 


and the other $6.6 billion were in one- 
year 1%% certificates. 

Bondholders had the option of swap- 
ping for the new issues or cashing 


| in their old ones. as they matured. 


| 


But by offering a long-term bond at 


| 2%% (slightly above the highest rate 
| of the old issues), the Treasury hoped 





holders would be eager to swap. Even 
if they did not, the Treasury was not 
worried about having to pay off in cash 
whatever bonds were not turned in. 
Treasury men think that whatever hold- 
outs there are will be merely biding 
their time until the Government offers 
another exchange plan for a short-term 


| or a really long-term security later this 


year—which it may very well do. 


Rolling readjustment? 


Eyeinc slackened production, slowed 
retail sales and lengthening unemploy- 
ment insurance queues, pundits last 
month were at sixes and sevens over a 
$64 question: Is the economy merely 
feeling the pinch of a “rolling adjust- 
ment” or really on the skids? Ike Eisen- 
hower, for one, thought the former. 
The artificial stimulants of wars, hot 
and cold, have now run their course. 
The inevitable “readjustment” is both 
necessary and healthy. Asked “could the 
U.S. be frightened into a depression?” 
he qualified his reply: into a major de- 
pression, no; into a “recession,” yes. 
Still, there was more than just scare 
talk abroad. Sifting preliminary Janu- 
ary industrial output figures early last 
month, the Federal Reserve Board 
found a “slight further decline” from 
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month-earlier levels. It was the segond 
successive month to show a drop. One 
of the biggest flies in the ointment was 
throttled down steel mill oper 
They dipped “more than the coualie 
sonal amount,” as of last month had yer 
to feel the surge of the usual seasonal 
expansion, despite a slight rise in auto 
production. Retail sales also slipped 
According to the Commerce 
ment, in January they totaled § 
million, 3% below the same month 
year. And among durable goods, noted 
Commerce, apparel and auto sales, of 
about 6%, were hardest hit. 

In Detroit, workers furloughed by 


TREASURY’S HUMPHREY : 
he shifted a big loa 


“inventory adjustments” and model 
changeovers dug into savings to piece 
cut unemployment checks. In mid-Jav- 
uary the Michigan Security Commis 
sion reported only “moderate” unet 
ployment in Auto City. Labor chieftain 
Walter Reuther charged the estimale 
was based on outdated statistics, de 
manded a recount. New figures i 
hand, the Labor Department last month 
certified the “Motor City” as a “critical 
unemployment area, marked it for pret 
erential treatment on defense order 
On that score, ex-Detroiter and Defens 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson, pointing 
to his thinning sheaf of contract author 
izations, held out little hope. Partial 
because of defense cutbacks begun |as 
summer, 8% of the city’s workers a 
sitting out involuntary vacations. 
According to Wilson, in March of 
53 a peak 219,000 workers were dra 
ing their pay out of Government bi# 
ings. The total has since been pared ® 
146,000. Still, said Wilson, “I woulda! 
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Your HEART never takes 


heart that is impaired. 


Think for a moment of the work of your 
heart. In one hour it beats well over 4,000 
times and pumps over 200 gallons of blood 
throughout the body. On and on it works 
for you . . . with only a fraction of a second’s 
rest between beats. In fact, the heart is one 
of the hardest-working organs in the body. 


Since the heart can never take a “holi- 
day,” it is wise for everyone . . . especially 
those who have reached middle age . . . to 
observe certain rules of living that may help 
the heart by lightening its load. 


1. Keep your weight down. As we grow 
older, the heart finds it harder to do the 
extra work which excess weight places on it. 
While a normal heart is handicapped by 
Obesity, the burden of excess pounds may 
be a particularly serious hazard for the 





“New Hope for Hearts” is a slogan which 
reflects the objectives of many research 
agencies, including the Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Research Fund. The latter, supported 
by 146 Life Insurance Companies, devotes 
its entire research program to diseases of 
the heart and blood vessels. 


———— 
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2. Make moderation the keynote of 
your daily living. When you rest, so does 
your heart. This is why sufficient sleep every 
night and plenty of relaxation are so impor- 
tant. You may help spare your heart possi- 
ble strain if you avoid all excesses such as 
too much work under tension or strenuous 
exercise taken in “spurts.” 


3. Have all heart symptoms promptly 
investigated. Such symptoms as pain or a 
feeling of oppression in the chest, shortness 
of breath, rapid or irregular heartbeat 
cause untold worry and anxiety. While these 
symptoms may indicate heart trouble, they 
frequently are due to other causes and may 
be of little importance. Under any circum- 
stances it is wise to have such symptoms 


‘‘holiday”’ 


promptly checked by your doctor. 


4. Do not neglect periodic medical ex- 
aminations. Regular check-ups often reveal 
heart disorders in their earliest stages when 
the chances for control . . . and perhaps 
cure... are best. It is wise to have complete 
examinations yearly . . . or as often as the 
doctor recommends. 


Although heart disease is a major health 
problem, important gains are being made 
against it. Methods of diagnosis have be- 
come more exact and means of controlling 
many heart conditions increasingly effec- 
tive. As a result, more and more heart pa- 
tients today can lead happy, useful lives . . . 
and frequently enjoy their full span of years. 


Please send me the free 
booklet, 354-F, ‘Your 
Heart.” 




















Buy.... 
Sell.... 
or Hold? 


Sometimes it 7s hard to make up your 
mind about certain securities, particular 
stocks. 

Maybe because the world situation’s 
uncertain, or the business outlook’s ob- 
scure, or too many important facts just 
won't come into focus—don’t seem to 


add up. 


In such confused times, almost every 
investor finds it more difficult to make 
clear-cut decisions—so a lot of them 
don’t even try. 

We think that’s bad, that it just doesn’t 
make sense. 

Because very often the right an- 


swer today means the difference be- 
tween profit and loss tomorrow ... 


Because there are any number of 

places an investor can go for the 

help he needs in reaching the right 
answers—for him. 

Here at Merrill Lynch, for instance, 
our Research Department gets a steady 
stream of facts and information from 
all over the country, works constantly 
to sort out the important ones, carefully 
evaluates them all in terms of the in- 
vestor’s interest. So maybe that's why 
Research can usually come up with a 
pretty good answer to any question con- 
cerning buy...sell...or hold. 

If you’d like to know what that 


answer would be as regards any 
particular stock . . . 


Or if you’d like to have a detailed 
analysis of your complete port- 
folio in the light of your over-all 
financial situation... 


Just ask. 
There’s no charge of any kind, no 


obligation either. Simply address your 
letter to my personal attention. 


WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SD-12 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“Invest —for the better things in life 








worry about Detroit. Come spring, it’s 
going to be all right.” In Maytime, 
when stocks are worked off and new 
models scoot off assembly lines, Detroit 
cash registers may again ring merrily 
as Wilson suggests. But how about the 
rest of the U.S.P The Census Bureau 
puts total unemployment at 2,360,000, 
the highest in three years. 

Like Wilson, other Administration 
stalwarts are sure that with the return 
of the robin will come a “stabilized” 
work force. By then Treasury Secretary 
George Humphrey expects the leaven- 
ing effect of corporate tax cuts to show 
in “restored initiative, more new invest- 
ments, more new jobs.” Defending 
gradual elimination of double levies on 
dividends and accelerated depreciation 
clause in his tax revision bill, Hum- 
phrey declared further personal income 
tax cuts, though desirable, would have 
to wait. “Putting first things first,” said 
he, “we must make sure . . . that by 
restoring initiative [we] will keep our 
economy expanding.” “More tax cuts 
from the pay check,” he added, “will 
be of little value if there is no job to 
make the paycheck in the first place.” 

Admitting “it is idle to say . . . em- 
ployment is as high as six months ago 
[or] . . . that buying is at the same 
level,” Humphrey looked for corporate 
pretax profits of about $43 billion this 
year (vs. $44 billion in 53, $39.2 bil- 
lion in ’52). “This thing will move off 
in good shape. I don’t think we have to 
set new records every year. Unflustered 
by Democratic sniping at “rich man’s” 
tax policy, Humphrey bridled over 
“talk about whether the Government 
will do something to maintain a high 
volume of business activity.” To prove 
“we're in this all the time,” he pointed 
to whittled Federal Reserve redis- 
counts, the rate at which member banks 
borrow from the system. They were 
cut from 2% to 1%%. ; 


Easier money 


The switch was officially heralded as 
designed to pull Reserve rates in line 
with the interest rate on 91-day ‘Trea- 
sury bills (which have been hovering 
around 1%). But FRB Chairman Wil- 
liam McChesney Martin is fishing with 
a deep hook. The effect of the lowered 
Reserve ratio will be to allow member 
banks to borrow more cheaply. If they 
are sated with “easy” money, reasons 
Martin, members will go on the prowl 
for profitable loans and investments, 
encourage new plant and construction 
expenditures. 

FRB’s new rediscount rate may also 
put more pressure on the commercial 
banks’ prime rate—the interest charged 
big borrowers with good credit ratings. 
Loan demand in the counting houses 
has not been brisk. Still “softer” money 
may help push the “prime” rate down 
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from 34% to .3%..The rediscount drop 
also put some starch in Treasury bonds 
New 24s of 1961, for instance, hovere; 
around 100% before the new regulation 
was posted; after, they climbed 
100%. On show of the Board’s “caution; 
optimism” and its willingness to help 
fill in dips in the economy, older issye; 
pushed to their highest points in two 
years. 
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Roads to recovery 














“Depression” Cassandras, however. 
are looking for more than financial 
legerdemain. New York City Cop. 
struction Coordinator Robert Moses, for 
one, thinks Federal public works assist. 
ance plans are inadequate to meet any 
“economic emergency.” He suggests 
that the U.S. get things in gear by 
handing out $25 million to state and 
local governments. That would be just 
about enough, claims Moses, to get 
“grass roots” blueprints in shape to 
counter “serious unemployment” should 
it materialize. 

He was seconded by Republican 
Michael Micich, Mayor of Charles City, 
Iowa. If the administration did not soon 
do something about unemployment and 
dwindling down on the farm income, 
“It will lose . . . Iowa to the Demo- 
crats.” Hard on the heels of that caveat, 
Ike Eisenhower showed he has his ear 
to the ground. He told newsmen US. 
aid to the states for highway construc: 
tion could be boosted sharply if Con- 
gress holds Federal gasoline taxes at 
two cents a gallon. He said he hoped 
to earmark the entire $900 million gas 
levy for new highways if lawmakers, 



























































































as he has asked, head off the April | “7 
statutory drop in excises on gas, liquor, 
tobacco and autos. Highway grants this _ 






year will run around $532 million. 

Ike’s statement amounted to mild en- 
dorsement of a bill recently introduced 
by Rep. J. Harry McGregor (Rep., 
Ohio). McGregor would authorize a 
$864.5 million outlay for state road 
builders. The present ceiling is $575 
million, though in recent years U5. 
highway spending has been running 
lower than that. 


Oil outlook 


On a feverish quest for crude, oil 
men this year will pump about $4 bil: 
lion into new plant. Some hope the 
profits distillate will match last year, 
too. Says Standard Oil (N.J.) chairman 
Eugene Holman: “The outlook is for 
a continued favorable level.” Seconds 
Phillips Petroleum Corp. chairman &- 
S. Adams: “Earnings for 1954 will ex 
ceed .. . 1953.” Other oil men, eyeing 
price cuts forced by glutted gasoline 
stocks (they stand at a record 167,000,- 
000 barrels, 22,000,000 over 1953) and 
pinched refinery profit margins, are less 
sanguine, 
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TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Recession isn't galloping into depression. 


If anything, the donward pace has 
slowed up. 


Our best—but by no means infallible— 
forecaster of economic trends is the 
stock market. 


It foreshadows nothing alarming. 


Indeed, it, as well as various other de- 
velopments, encourage the hope, even 
the belief, that leveling-off is expected 
soon, 


Nothing today warrants concluding 
definitely that economic storms are 
gathering. 


Periodic setbacks are normal. 


But always—always—America rebounds 
to new heights. 


Let political and other prophets of 
doom remember that. 


And let none of us lose his head! 


The least possible (artificial) Govern- 
ment aid the better. 


This youthful, robust nation has not lost 
its historic resiliency. 


Very important is it that our Federal 
political climate, long debilitating, has 
become invigorating. 


The anti-trust division of the Justice 
Department, which used to run amuck, 
is now under sensible direction. 


“Soak Corporations!" is no longer Wash- 
ington's battle cry. 


One comforting fact: Consumer savings 
are today record-breaking. 


Wage rates are the highest ever. 


So are social security payments, to care 
for workers who may temporarily lose 
employment. 


Managements of our largest enterprises 
are more conscious of their social re- 
sponsibilities than heretofore. 


No law-abiding citizen, man or woman, 
need go hungry. 


To Europe—and Russia: Note the 
strength of U. S. Government bonds. 


America is NOT disintegrating! 


—B.C.F. 





Since last November, wholesale gas 
prices along the Atlantic Seaboard have 
dropped %c a gallon, according to New 
Jersey Standard’s Charles J. Hedlund. 
Economist Hedlund, however, doesn’t 
look for “too much further decline in 
. . . prices” precisely because refiners 
are now all but scraping the bottom 
of the profits barrel. There just isn’t 
room to do any more cutting, says he. 
The average Gulf refiner’s margin—that 
all-important gap between the price of 
the crude he buys and the products he 
sells—in the last year has dipped from 
96c to 80c per barrel, says Hedlund. 


Less building 


All U.S. construction, at last report, 
was running lower, too, though it was 
higher than expected. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, January 
building was “at new record levels. . . 
after allowance for seasonal factors.” 
Total value of new construction was 
$2.4 billion, off 9% from the preceding 
month, but 3% over January °53. The 
year-to-year rise came from private in- 
dustrial building, “mainly because of 
activity on large projects begun late in 
1953.” New outlays, however, were off 
about 10%. 


Steel profits 


Steel is still feeling the pinch. Capi- 
tal expenditures this year will run bet- 
ter than 20% below 1953, and open 
hearths are currently operating at about 
75% of capacity, far below the 100%- 
plus rate this time last year. A flurry of 
price cutting in special “drawing grade” 
sheet steel last month set steelmen to 
wondering about profit margins. The 
industry, said one, is “probably down 
about halfway to the breakeven point, 
estimated to be somewhere between 
50% and 60% of ‘capacity. . . .” Nor is 
there any immediate resurgence in 
sight. 

U. S. Steel chairman Ben Fairless 
and his Bethlehem Steel counterpart 
Eugene G. Grace, for instance, expect 
to continue at about the current pace 





through the entire first half. Neithe 
will talk second-half earnings, possibly 
because United Steel Workers-Cjp 
contract expires June 30. Just what th 
union will ask for—or get—is still any. 
body's guess. Gray metal men, ¢ 
course, have already proclaimed they 
will accept no major demands. Bethle. 
hem Steel Chairman Grace, for one, ip. 
sists any pay rise will have to be com. 
pensated for in price lists. But at leas 
one colleague queries, “In this market, 
how can we make a price _increag 
stick?” 

Yet even “in a market like this” stee| 
men are sure they can get reasonable 
profits out of their open hearth fu. 
naces. “When you're working at 85% 
90% of capacity,” says one, “you'r 
more .efficient than when youre over. 
loaded.” As order backlogs thin, said 
he, older, less, efficient plant is shut 
down, premium pay overtime cut back. 
Integrated steelmakers, who have their 
own “captive” coke production, 1 
longer have to buy additional coke, 






































































































































Easing taxes 


Tobacco and liquor companies wil 
shake off a tax load, if the House 
Ways and Means Committee has its 
way. It is expected to report favorably 
a bill giving spirits and cigaret con- 
panies the right to pay Federal excises 
after inventories are moved out of 
bond. Tax stamps, now bought in ad- 
vance of shipment, tie up a lot of 







































































capital. 
Committee members would allow the 
Treasury Department to put the 








changeover into effect any time after 
January 1, 1955. The Department 
would also set the time lag between 
warehouse withdrawal and tax pay- 
ments, possibly at one week. Accord- 
ing to Dwight E. Avis, alcohol and to- 
bacco tax division director, the slack in 
collections would cost the U.S. about 
$84 million in any given fiscal year, 
possibly more. The Government now 
takes in about that much weekly from 
spirit and tobacco imposts. 
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The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Cuas. E. Becker, Presipent * Home Or rice: SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


7O years of distinguished service 


Statement of Condition as of January 1, 1954 


Assets... 


Cash ae ae a oe oo 
*United States Government Bonds 
*Other Bonds ge Peg 

First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 

Federal Housing Administration 

Real Estate Loans . 
Loans to Policyowners . 
(Secured by Legal Reserve) 
Real Estate ae 
(Including Home Office Building) 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 
(Liability included in Reserve) 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 
Other Assets 


Liabilities... 


$32,760,912.74 
98, 104,431.73 


Legal Reserve on Outstanding Contracts . 


Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 
Other Policyowners’ Funds 

Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1954 . 
Accrued Expenses . 

Suspense Accounts . 

Other Liabilities 


Surplus Funds... 


Capital ; 
General Surplus 


$ 6,937,500.00 
14,062,500.00 


$ 7,181,425.76 


130,865,344.47 
53,405,735.94 


34,670,860.03 
10,488,223.22 


4,127,776.77 
9,288 792.63 


1,805,059.61 
836,605.77 


$252,669,824.20 





$205,978,451.00 
8,966,896.92 
11,880,086.32 
1,255,609.52 
451,395.22 
1,944,992.61 
1,192,392.61 


$231 669,824.20 





21,000,000.00 
$252,669,824.20 





*Bonds are valued as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 


Insurance in force over $1, 500,000,000 


ONE OF THE 15 OLDEST LEGAL RESERVE STOCK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES IN AMERICA 





High points of our 
progress during the 
the year 1953... 


New Paid Business 
$365,707,354.00 


Asset increase 
$29,827,073.51 


Increase in Reserves 
$20,917,508.00 


Increase in Surplus Funds 
$6,500,000.00 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries during year 
$13,566,912.68 


Payments to policyowners and 
beneficiaries since 1884, 
plus funds currently held 
for their benefit 
$378,951,703.00 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Like other companies whose people do outstanding 
work, Revere receives many letters of appreciation. 
They are a source of great gratification, first because 
we want to render service, and second because good 
work shows that the way we select, train, and pro- 
mote men to positions of responsibility is the right 
way. Let us quote from a recent letter. 

“Thank you for bringing your welding engineer 
to assist us in solving our problems. 

“On his visit to our plant 
last month, he helped us to 
establish sound procedures 
and in so doing, eliminated 


thi 





several expensive errors we 








were unknowingly making. 
We are especially grateful to 


— 
Uy 
VW —D, 


him for the energetic way in 
which he went about his work, 
in spite of physical difficulties 
encountered due to our plant 
being in full operation. We appreciate his patience 
in answering all questions with which he was bom- 
barded by operators, supervisors, and management 
alike. 

“It was a real pleasure to have your welding spe- 
cialist and a technical advisor with us, and we hope 
it will be possible for you to visit us again soon under 
less strenuous circumstances.” 

Our interest in welding stemmed originally from 
the fact that years ago it became evident that the 
market for Revere Metals would be expanded con- 


ne Colleagues on Ae desibies Bvt: 2 
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siderably if customers could be shown how to make § preci 
perfect welds, quickly and at minimum expense. A na 
aCK 

Welding Section was set up within the Research and | 
Development Department, where it was given full in tl 
laboratory facilities. The activity was organized on saa 
both scientific and practical lines, with capable per- foot: 
sonnel who have solved many problems. In one case, J“ 
: Exe 

two men were flown to a customer’s plant, where they tive 
worked 20 hours a day over a weekend, and by Mon- ahes 





day afternoon had the satis- 











































faction of seeing the custom- Ps 

er’s operators turning out § in 

perfect welds, saving a sub- 7 

stantial sum in penalties for wad 

delayed delivery. inst 

The normal procedure ‘= 

whereby the Welding Section § wh 

is called into action is simple. 

Usually a Revere Salesman : 

uncovers a welding problem, coe 

and calls in the Technical Advisory Service. Oftena § ™ 

Technical Advisor can provide the needed know-how. ff },, 

If additional help is needed, he can get it from the ble 

Welding Section people. 2 

You may not be at all concerned about welding un 

metals, and never expect to be. That does not matter. en 

Whatever you make, or how you make it, you may 7 

have problems. Our suggestion is that you look se 

around among your suppliers and see if one or more . 
of them may not have just the special skills that you 

can use to good advantage. . 
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REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17,N.Y. 
SEE “MEET THE PRESS’ ON NBC TELEVISION, SUNDAYS 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


by B. C. FORBES 





DO WE APPRECIATE AMERICA? 


Every time I return from visiting other countries I ask 
myself whether the majority of Americans adequately ap- 
preciate the blessings, the advantages they enjoy here. 
Never has this feeling been stronger than since I came 
back from Europe this year. 

What a privilege it is for parents to bring up children 
in the United States! Here we have practically no inhibi- 
tions because of humble birth. In many, even most, other 
lands it is customary for children to follow in their parents’ 
footsteps, and more often than not they are content to 
drag along on the same social, economic, financial level. 
Except in rare instances, they lack the ambition, the initia- 
tive, the urge so prevalent in America to climb, to get 
ahead, to reach the top. And, of course, our annals show 
that countless numbers do rise signally. 

Americans have been so, so long accustomed to freedom 
that many of them have ceased to cherish it sufficiently. 
In very few countries do the common people enjoy the 
(pportunities enjoyed here. In very few countries are they 
allowed anything approaching similar latitude to choose 
and shape their own careers. Here we have democracy 
instead of class distinctions and barriers so numerous in 
other countries. We can go and come freely as we please, 
without having to notify police or-other authorities of our 
whereabouts or seek their sanction. 

I wonder, too, if we comprehend America’s boon of 
free elections, of electing our own governmental representa- 
tives, of not having foisted upon us candidates we are 
coerced or compelled to vote for. Think of Communistic 
countries—and shudder! 

Secondary to political, religious and suchlike blessings, 
but not to be slightly regarded, are innumerable other 
blessings we in America enjoy, such as our unparalleled 
scale of living, opportunities for the humblest to enjoy 
maximum education if they have the necessary brains, our 
unrestricted transportation facilities, the possession of 
enough automobiles to carry our entire population, our 
unmatched roads making every small community accessible, 
our facilities for enabling all classes to deposit their savings 
securely, our widely-open door offered any and every youth 
to engage in sports, so say nothing of our phenomenally 
tapidly-developing means of enjoying entertainment. 

The possession of all this imposes on us, if we think 
seriously, the obligation to seek and strive by every feasible 
means to aid and encourage other peoples throughout the 
world to progress towards a similar status. 


RAIN AS WELL AS SUNSHINE SALUTARY 


After the Archbishop of Canterbury had performed the 
‘eremonial wedding of King Edward VII and Queen Alex- 
andra, he delivered a speech at the feast following the wed- 
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ding (I was told when a boy) in which he made a state- 
ment that somewhat astounded the guests. In effect, he 
said: 

“I am not going to wish the newly-wedded Royal couple 
nothing but happiness throughout their lives. I pray that 
they will experience a normal amount of the disappoint- 
ment, suffering and sorrow which overtake mortals, be- 
cause then they will be better fitted to rule their subjects 
understandingly, sympathetically.” 

America is undergoing something of a recession after 
war-inflated, abnormal prosperity. This is inevitable. But 
is it reason for pessimism, for gloom, for harrowing fore- 
bodings? 

I think not. 

Rain is as necessary as sunshine for the health of a coun- 
try. Prosperity, it has been sagely said, germinates the 
seeds of its own destruction. Our military authorities report 
that too-easy living has deteriorated the stamina of our 
nation’s draftees, has brought about a deplorably high per- 
centage of rejections for service. A measure of adversity 
strengthens, just as hammering hardens steel. I profoundly 
believe that America will emerge stronger, not weaker, from 
what it is undergoing and facing. Prolonged ease enervates. 
Effort begets efficiency. 

I cordially endorse this philosophy expressed in a letter 
just received by me from Joseph N. Pew, Jr., chairman of 
Sun Oil: 

“I cannot accept the feeling of tragic gloom which 
seems to be encompassing so many of our mutual friends, 
although certainly the days of easy living as Federal wards 
are over. Let us hope that the resourcefulness of free men 
will now again come into play.” 

It won’t hurt America and Americans to have to gird 
their loins, to have to wrestle with economic problems, to 
surmount greater business difficulties than have been en- 
countered in recent years. 

In short, don’t doubt that America’s best days are ahead, 
not behind, her. 


* 
In selling, your mind is more important 
than your tongue. 
* 


N. Y. CENTRAL BATTLE RECALLS OTHERS 


The present generation has witnessed no such herculean 
battles of railway giants as occurred earlier. Commodore 
Vanderbilt, founder of the New York Central, indulged in 
spectacular, sanguinary fights when creating his transporta- 
tion empire. The old Erie was the scene of riotous contests 
among Wall Street stalwarts. The most spectacular and 
disruptive hostilities in America’s railway annals erupted 
when the veteran James J. Hill, “The Empire Builder,” 





crossed swords fiercely with “the upstart” Edward H. Har- 
riman, as Hill dubbed him, at the beginning of this century. 
Hill, ezar of the Great Northern, and Harriman, who had 
become boss of the Union Pacific, each sought control of 
the Burlington. Hill was financially backed by J. P. Morgan 
& Company, Harriman by the then powerful Kuhn, Loeb & 
Company. The climax of the battle between the gladiators 
came on May 9, 1901, after shares of Northern Pacific 
had jet-rocketed to $1,000 on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, causing catastrophic pandemonium. A compromise 
settlement followed. 

Less sensational but nevertheless significant is the cur- 
rent contest by Robert R. Young, who has come to the 
front in recent years as a railway magnate, through his 
Allegheny Corporation and his successful handling of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. Today’s railroads breed few dazzling 
executives. Most of them climb up from the ranks step-by- 
step, inherit customs and traditions, follow well-defined op- 
erating patterns. 

Texas-born Bob Young (57) is different. He never was 
a trackwalker or other lowly railway employee. He made his 
mark in industry—notably General Motors, Du Pont. Voted 
one of America’s “50 Foremost Business Leaders” in 1947, 
his Fores citation, presented to him at a monster gather- 
ing at the Waldorf-Astoria, read: 


The stormy petrel of American railroading and its most 
audacious innovator since the pioneer days of the iron 
horse; unremitting foe of tradition, whose vision to con- 
ceive, and tenacity of purpose to effect, drastic changes in 
railway service have captured the imagination and won 
the plaudits of the traveling public. 

The New York Central directors having rebuffed Young's 
request to join the board, he is launching a proxy cam- 
paign to unseat the present members at the company’s an- 
nual meeting on May 26. 

The New York Central is not our only important rail- 
road that could stand an infusion of new blood—dividend 
payments were omitted in the 11 years through 1942, and 
again in 1947, 1948 and 1951, and the system is burdened 
with heavy debt. The shares moved up sharply on an- 
nouncement of the coming contest for control. It is hardly 
likely that they will approach the Northern Pacific's $1,000- 
a-share. (Central was recently under $20). Nevertheless, 
the public are evincing keen interest in go-getting, progres- 
sive, unorthodox Bob Young’s courageous attempt to rein- 
vigorate the unrewarding old Central. 

* 
One sure way not to get on 
is to put off. 
* 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS PROMISING 


On the whole, the prospect for more amicable labor- 
management relations seems to be improving. Broader view- 
points have been developing among both union and cor- 
poration leaders. Highhanded dictators of the John L. Lewis 
(miners) and James Caesar Petrillo (musicians) type hap- 
pily are becoming fewer. So are adamant enemies of trade 
unionism, such as Elbert H. Gary was for many years when 
overlord of America’s first billion-dollar industrial enter- 
prise, United States Steel Corporation; and, in an earlier 
age, Commodore Vanderbilt, Railway King, who vituper- 
ated, “The public be damned.” 


Recognition is spreading that labor and employers must, 
in their own interest, learn how to live together, how to co. 
operate as far as feasible for their own mutual wellbeing 
and in the interests of the nation. 

We have published a book, “Review and Reflection, 4 
Half-Century of Labor Relations,” by the veteran employee. 
relations authority, Cyrus S. Ching, for several years until 
recently Director of the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service. Although the book did not receive the immediate 
acclaim we had anticipated, it is gradually earning serious 
attention by both unions and management. 

For example, the other evening the Association of the 
Bar of the City of New York, at a Meeting of Section on 
Labor Law, held a sort of “Author Meets the Critics” ses. 
sion to discuss Cy Ching’s book. Charles S. Hamilton, Jr, 
of the well-known legal firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, repre- 
sented management; Herman Cooper, counsel for labor 
unions, represented the workers’ side. 

Mr. Cooper referred to the volume as “delightful . . . 
and provocative.” 

Said Mr. Hamilton: “This is a very unusual book, ex- 
cellent, well worth reading; written by a man who has 
had very rich and wide experience both in the field of 
government service and management-labor relations. It is a 
book which a lot of company executives could read with 
a great deal of profit.” 

During the lengthy discussion, these observations were 
made: 

Mr. Hamilton: “My impression is that in the last few 
years unions themselves have had a difficult time in re- 
cruiting the kind of business agent who can best serve 
their interests. There may not today be the same spirit of 
evangelism, not the same crusading enthusiasm, to correct 
the type of conditions which existed years ago. The emo- 
tional issue is lessened considerably as standards have 
risen. . . . Because of these changed conditions, I think 
we should be able to avoid many pitfalls.” 

Mr. Cooper bitterly complained that management very 
often wants a strike to give them excuse for increasing 
the price of their product. 

Mr. Ching (who, incidentally, has a law degree) de- 
clared emphatically that the country does not have proper 
national emergency legislation with regard to strikes. He 
declared ringingly: “There are some circumstances when 
a strike can not be permitted,” citing the atomic et 
ergy situation as one example. . . . “There comes a time 
when the rights of both industry and labor must be sub- 
ordinated to the interests of the public. . . . If unions 
and employers do not accept their responsibilities, and do 
not take into consideration the effect of their actions on 
the public, then collective bargaining may have limita 
tions imposed on it for the protection of the public.” 

The vital importance of individual freedom as an Ameti- 
can right was stressed throughout all arguments. Verily, 
Americans resent undue intrusion upon their freedom 
whether inflicted by the Federal Government, industry o% 
trade unionism. 

But to preserve freedom every segment of our economic, 
as well as political, system must always conscientiously 
strive to exercise “sweet reasonableness.” 


* 


No task ever is so hard as some of 
them loom in advance. 
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FARM EQUIPMENT 





PLOWMAN’S PROGRESS 


WinTER is cold and raw in Milwaukee 
and the city’s three important indus- 
tries — baseball, tractors and beer — all 
but fold up and die. Last January, no 
one was surprised when two of Mil- 
waukee’s most famous sportsmen fled 
South. One was Milwaukee Braves 
Manager Charlie Grimm; the other was 
Amateur Golfer (low 80s) William A. 
Roberts, president of the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Company. Their 
destination, however, was equally cold 
and raw Springfield, Illinois, where 
Roberts had assembled 350 of his deal- 
ers and salesmen. Before they could 
fidget uneasily over 1954’s dark out- 
look, Roberts’ friend Charlie Grimm 
had them rolling in the aisles and Bill 
Roberts had his say. Boomed he: “We 
have the greatest machinery in the 
world—all you have to do is sell it.” 


In fallow fields ... 


Roberts, a 57-year-old ex-tractor 
salesman himself, was asking success 
in the toughest part of the farm equip- 
ment business. Until now his dealers 
have had good times—enough to build 
mammoth, sprawling Allis-Chalmers 
from an industry also-ran in the mid- 
1930s to the third-largest farm equip- 
ment maker (after International Har- 
vester and Deere). Since War II, Allis- 
Chalmers’ gross has risen to more than 
$500 million, of which its young and 
lusty tractor division contributes nearly 
$300 million and an even bigger share 
of profits. But the boom days have 
temporarily passed. Last year, farmers’ 
cash income continued to fall and retail 
sales of the implement industry fol- 
lowed it down to $2.1 billion. This 
year, experts see a levelling of farmer 
income at around $29 billion—vs. 1953's 
$31 billion—and another dip in industry 
sales to an even $2.0 billion. 

For Allis-Chalmers this is not as 
serious as it is for rivals like Deere, 
Oliver, Minneapolis-Moline and J. I. 
Case. They are saddled with produc- 
tion schedules that include, except for 
defense work, nothing but farm equip- 
ment. But Allis-Chalmers is a 104-year 
composite of a dozen mergers, and well 
diversified. In half its West Allis home 
plant, and at many of its 13 outlying 
factories, no farm machinery at all is 
made. Their production: such gargan- 
tuan components of capital goods as 
transformers, generators and_ turbines 
for industry, utilities and government. 
Still, since more than half of last year’s 
gross, and ordinarily closer to 60%, de- 
rives from sale of its “Persian-orange” 


tinted® farm machinery, the tractor 
slump is of real concern to Allis-Chal- 
mers. Three of the company’s four top 
officers hail from its “tractor” side; both 
aggressive Bill Roberts and his under- 
study, Executive Vice-President Robert 
S. Stevenson, began their careers with 
A-C as farm equipment salesmen. 
Salesman Roberts took to Springfield 
a vest pocket summation of Allis-Chal- 
mers’ 1953 business. He opened it up 


ALLIS-CHALMERS’ ROBERTS: 
not at all complacent 


to announce that total sales “won’t miss 
1952 by more than a million.” 1952’s 
gross: $513.6 million. As for profits, 
“after taxes, in millions, we're down 
about 15% [to $21 million].” A few 
days later, Bill Roberts’ 12-man board 
declared its 11th straight $1 quarterly 
dividend. Harumphed the boss: “Id 
say that’s more than temporary now.” 


. a favored few 


The reason for Roberts’ unruffled 
attitude was evident when final figures 
from his competition were published. 
Gigantic International Harvester, with 
its heavy volume in defense goods 
(rifles and trucks) and consumer du- 
rables (refrigerators and air condition- 
ers) reaped a good harvest in spite of 
tractor sales drag. IH sales topped 
1952’s $1.2 billion by a convincing $25 
million, enough to keep net income at 
$52 million vs. $55.6 million in 1952. 
Thanks to its earthmoving and road- 
building machinery, Caterpillar Tractor 


* Allis-Chalmers’ exclusive color (a 
little more Persian than orange). 
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weathered the worst of the fam 
squalls. But President L. B. Neumille 
let a clawed cat out of the bag; sales 
fell to $434 million from $478 million, 
net to $4.84 vs. $5.52 a share. 

The rest of the industry's earning 
were as parched as last summer’s Texas 
wheat fields. Mighty Deere, going it 
alone in tractors with only minor de- 
fense work, saw volume drop $5 mil 
lion to $378.5 million—enough to cut 
its net from $4.93 to $3.37 per share, 
Bustling Minneapolis-Moline, possess- 
ing bulky ordnance ammunition con- 
tracts, managed to boost sales 14% 
to $105.7 million; earnings, however, 
plummeted to $1.71 from $4.31 per 
share. Engineering-conscious Oliver 
pushed sales up a notch ($136.6 mil 
lion from $134.4 million) but profits 
tumbled badly. J. I. Case’s new boss, 
John Brown, was red-faced with trac 
tordom’s blackest troubles: gross down 
to $111 million from $153 million, net 
income to $780,000 from $7 million. 
Profits tumbled from $2.83 per share 
to six cents. 

With Allis-Chalmers’ business hold- 
ing relatively steady, Bill Roberts might 
well have been complacent. But that is 
not his nature. Said he: “Let me make 
a speech about what’s happening to our 
profits. I got plenty provoked at the 
profits the steel companies reported 
last year. Did you see how they did?* 
That made me mad. They’ve made two 
price raises in a couple of years and 
we haven't passed along any of it. We 
couldn't.” 


More traction 


The reason is obvious: farm equip- 
ment makers did not believe their al- 
ready reluctant market would stand for 
higher price tags. But another is Rob- 
erts own, and a not uncommon reflec- 
tion of post-1950 corporate habits: “If 
we had increased our margin, we would 
have had to pay the Government 82% 
of it anyway.” 

But Roberts’ refusal to hike prices to 
farmers reflected a fixed Allis-Chalmers 
policy. Roberts continually points out 
that the very products responsible for 
Allis-Chalmers’ big gains in the Thir- 
ties were its low-priced ones. After 
leading the way in putting rubber tires 
on tractors, Allis-Chalmers sighted in 
on the still-plentiful “one team, small 
farm family.” It brought out its small, 
lightweight Model B tractor at the “sen- 
sationally low price of $495.” Com- 
peting tractor makers were caught off 
balance with a mighty $500 dis 
advantage. 

Hard-put horse farmers snapped up 
Allis-Chalmers’ Model B tractor @ 
hopes of cutting labor costs, and Allis 


* The top five steelers reported com 
bined net up 48% from strikebound 1952 
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EXECUTIVE VP STEVENSON: 
following in the boss’ footsteps 


Chalmers’ tractor sales shot up from 
$5.5 million in 1932 to $50 million only 
five years later. In 1935, Allis-Chalmers 
introduced the famous “All-Crop Har- 
vester.” Until then, harvesting had been 
the sole property of International Har- 
vester and McCormick combines, which 
commanded 32% of the market. But the 
All-Crop, priced at only $595, was only 
half as costly as competitors’ machines. 
The next year, Allis-Chalmers sold 
5,500 All-Crops, which gave it 45.6% of 
the market while Harvester’s dipped to 
only 12%. The reason was simple: Allis- 
Chalmers had not only improved farm- 
ing methods with its All-Crop, but 
more important, had given farmers an 
appealing price. 

Allis-Chalmers’ competitors made 
real efforts to meet the price threat, but 
World War II intervened and turned 
the industry into a heavy defense sup- 
plier. Meanwhile, farm income spiralled 
ahead even of inflation, and a huge 
demand for new farm equipment was 
built up. At war’s end, farm machinery 
makers demobilized in a twinkling. By 
1947, tractor production was twice the 
prewar rate and by 1949 peaked at 
970,000 units, excluding attachments, 
for an industry gross of $2.1 billion at 
retail, more than four times its 1939 
sales. Finally the inevitable adjustment 
tame. Last year farm equipment sales 
dropped $600 million. 

One answer was new equipment. 
Under Tractorman Roberts and two 
handpicked assistants — Allis-Chalmers’ 
Executive Vice-President Stevenson and 
Tractor Division Chief Willis Scholl— 
AllisChalmers engineers rolled out 
tew models. One was a self-propelled 
All-Crop. To match it, Scholl brought 
out a more powerful version of his 
biggest selling tractor, the WD 45. Al- 
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though its engine went up from 35 tc 
45 h.p., the machine was 800 pounds 
lighter than competitors. Yet by 
merely touching a lever at his dash- 
board, the farmer could throw the 
weight of his plow or combine attach- 
ment onto the rear tires. Schoil claims 
this “Traction Booster” does what no- 
body else’s hydraulic improvement 
does: it reduces the weight, and hence 
the cost of a tractor.* 


Developing duo 

Harvester’s McCaffrey and _ Allis- 
Chalmers’ Roberts hold similar posi- 
tions in the industry. In many ways 
they think alike. Both believe it makes 
sense to keep pretax profit margins low 
und please customers. Explains Mc- 
Caffrey: “Our customers expect us to 
look forward. Of course we don’t show 
the margins of, say, Deere. But here’s 
an example: we spent 25 years devel- 
oping a cotton picker and it cost us a 
lot of money. Last year, Deere came 
along and copied it. They make a big- 
ger profit. Well they don’t have that 25- 
year writeoff to pay. We came up with 
a hay baler, found the market so big 
we couldn’t supply it fast enough. New 
Holland copied it and even came to us 
to supply them with a twine knotter 
they couldn’t make. We don’t mind 
that though; we've taken orders for all 
we can produce for ten years.” 

Allis-Chalmers’ Roberts has the same 
development costs hacking at net, but 
has not suffered the same copy-catting. 
The reason is his strict adherence to 
price. “After quality,” he says, “it’s our 
greatest salesman.” On those terms, 


* Tractormen have a rule of thumb on 
gross weight: it is worth $1 a pound at 
retail. While not strictly accurate, the 
savings of the WD 45’s 800-lb. lighter 
weight amount to as much as a $500 ad- 
vantage over competition. 


much Allis-Chalmers equipment is out 
of reach of imitators. 

The big problem for both is sales. As 
an Allis-Chalmers engineer put it: “We 
have got power in that tractor, but we 
need power in sales.” Actually, Allis- 
Chalmers limps no more than competi- 
tors in salesmanship. It has 3,000 deal- 
ers kept well keyed-up by 500 sales- 
men in 34 branches. But the facts of 
farm machinery selling these days are 
hard to teach to the one-third or more 
of Allis-Chalmers’ dealers who opened 
up shop since the war. Even some of 
the oldtimers, after so many bumper 
years, have been slow to remember 
how to sell. 

But that is an industry problem. 
Harvester’s McCaffrey put it thus: “We 
have three kinds of dealers. One kind 
made a lot of money after the war, is 
scared and getting out of the picture. 
We don't miss him. Another kind is 
just slow; he still doesn’t realize we're 
in a buyers’ market. Him we have gone 
to work on. The other group gets the 
picture. Him we are giving every bit 
of selling help we can.” 


Rising barometer 

In such rally sessions as the Spring- 
field “kickoff” last January, Roberts 
spurs his 3,000 dealers on. The 
fact that an Allis-Chalmers tractor or 
combine might outperform competi- 
tors, he tells them, is not always 
enough. One dealer found a farmer 
with a week-old competing tractor that 
he said he could not get over a hill. 
After a demonstration of an A-C trac- 
tor, the farmer was ready to sign on 
the spot. But the dealer had to back 
off. He had no market for the trade-in 
tractor, a situation that is becoming 
even more difficult for tractormakers 
than it is for automakers. 

An even more pressing problem, 


sine 


TRACTOR ASSEMBLY LINE: the necd was for power in sales 
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however, has been the drying up of 
demand. Nearly everybody in the in- 
dustry now agrees that it can get no 
worse. It may, actually, be getting bet- 
ter. Deere and Avco’s tractor-making 
New Idea division, among others, 
have recently rehired some laid-off 
workers. And Harvesters McCaffrey 
insists: “I’ve got a hunch that things 
are looking up.” 

Allis-Chalmers, more fortunate than 
others in production spacing, never 
really had a layoff problem last year. 
Roberts maintained his payroll even in 
1953’s final quarter at close to peak 
levels, despite the fact that it was the 
industry’s traditional slow period. And 
last year it was especially slow. One 
index was earnings, which fell from 
$1.97 to something like $1.25 a share. 
But the worst now seems over. “It is 


VP SCHOLL: 
he has a $300,000,000 problem . . . 


probable,” says Roberts, “that the de- 
cline in gross farm income has been 
halted, and we can quite well expect 
that the decline in farmers’ net income 
has been halted. Farming costs are no 
longer going up. This may be wishful 
thinking, but I think the farm equip- 
ment business in 1954, compared with 
1953, could be relatively better off than 
that of some other consumer durables.” 
Adds Roberts: “The first quarter will 
be our barometer. Up until now, we 
have not set new records, but we have 
not been exactly falling through the 
floor. either.” 


Financial fences 

Just how important is a thinning of 
farm equipment mergins to a diversi- 
fied giant like Allis-Chalmers, half of 
whose volume comes from a sturdy 
capital goods line? Actually, diversifi- 
cation has done little for either Har- 
vester's or Allis-Chalmers’ net; both lag 
far behind competitors in their normal 


pretax net.* The drop in profits of both 
last year plainly showed that it had 
been tractors which had been bringing 
home the bacon. 

How much is another question. By 
long tradition, Allis-Chalmers’ annual 
report shows tractor and general ma- 
chinery gross separately, but breaks 
down nothing beyond that. This means 
even less than it seems to, however, 
since in the tractor total is included 
Allis-Chalmers’ entire line of earthmov- 
ing and roadbuilding tractors, distinctly 
not for the farm market. Roberts ex- 
plains such financial fences with home- 
grown philosophy: “We compete in the 
farm equipment, industrial power, elec- 
trical, machinery and other markets. 
We're not like Deere; we don’t keep 
all our eggs in one basket. So when it 
comes time to say where does Allis- 
Chalmers stand, we prefer to answer 
that there are only three companies 
ahead of us in our kind of total vol- 
ume.” The three: General Electric, 
Westinghouse and International Har- 
vester. 

Roberts explains why this way: “We 
don’t want it bandied around that so- 
and-so is on a big job and somebody 
else’s work is peanuts. This is a team 
weve got and every department and 
every man is a vital part. General ma- 
chinery may be pitching and tractor 
division may be playing first. But we 
want the guy with the little product 
to be just as big with that bat as the 
.400 slugger.” 


Tractorman’s tracks 


Lapsing into baseball jargon is not 
unusual in Milwaukee these days; the 
Braves from Boston (in whose stadium 
Allis-Chalmers owns the biggest single 
block of seats) have turned the town 
upside down. But Roberts has been 
talking baseball for fifty years. An old 
sandlot player himself, he came from a 
Missouri farm, left high school to serve 
a hitch in a business college, and then 
jumped right into selling. In 1924, at 
27, he went to work for Allis-Chalmers, 
then left again in 1928 to become an 
A-C dealer. By 1930 he was back again 
as a sales manager for the tractor divi- 
sion, turned in such a good job that 
the following year he was general sales 
manager. By 1941, Roberts was bossing 
the entire tractor division, and in 1944 
he got a vice-presidency. When then- 
President Walter Geist died in 1951, 
tradition demanded a successor from 
the machinery division. But it was 
Tractor Salesman Bill Roberts who got 
the directors’ votes. 


* Which, in the period 1943-52, aver- 
aged 10.5% for Allis-Chalmers, 10% for 
International Harvester. Margins of the 


other five competing companies averaged 
13.5%. 
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What Roberts found was a large 
diversified business almost without gg. 
tral discipline. Allis~-Chalmers was mah. 
ing fine profits that year (still an 
time peak). But it was still merely; 
fortunate combine of small, prosper 
independent companies. It lacked th 
team spirit Roberts had known in his 
tractor division. 

Roberts soon changed all that, ke 
grouped the scattered parts into ty 
broad operating divisions, each with, 
vice-president in charge. Then 
added a vice-president each for sales 
manufacturing, engineering, and sy 
more for staff functions. To make th 
divisions knit together, Roberts began 
calling all the staff and operating heads 
together each Monday morning to “p 
over everybody’s problems.” 

A big man in the direction of these 


VP SINGLETON: 
... he has a $200,000,000 backlog 


Monday policy sessions is Roberts 
avowed understudy, R. S. (“Bob’) 
Stevenson. Only 47, Stevenson came 
up through the ranks almost in Bill 
Roberts’ footsteps. While Roberts was 
running tractor sales and then the divi 
sion, Stevenson had the Northwest ter- 
ritory; when Roberts moved out, Ste 
venson followed him into the tractor 
division vice-presidency. Says Stevet 
son: “We've been working closely t 
gether for years. One time Mr. Roberts 
will pick up the ball and carry it; nett 
time, I'll take it.” With such teamwot, 
the ball seldom stays still. 


Ore and electrons 

It was Stevenson who went to Wash 
ington as Allis-Chalmers’ spokesman 4 
the conference toward revising the 
Atomic Energy Act. He is deep ™ 
many another trail-blazing project, mos 
particularly the general machinery div" 
sion’s toehold in the Mesabi taconite 
mining project. When taconite minefs 
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BIG DAM EQUIPMENT: 
also Betatrons 


found themselves baffled for a special 
method to mold crushed taconite ore 
into workable pieces, they moved over 
while a battery of Allis-Chalmers’ engi- 
neers showed them how. Allis-Chalmers 
did it gratuitously, left Mesabi in the 
hands of other companies to operate. 
But such tactics pay off. Says Steven- 
son: “Even though we figured it out, 
we let somebody else build those ma- 
chines. That wasn’t our business.” But 
the oremongers made it Allis-Chalmers’ 
business, gave it the first contract for 
a gyrator crusher (which will be the 
world’s largest). Stevenson expects 
there will be much more. “They will 
need,” he says, “a lot of crushers and 
screening equipment and materials han- 
dling trucks eventually, and Allis-Chal- 
mers makes them all. The potential isn’t 
even realized yet.” 

This method of doing business is a 
far cry from that of building tractors 
on an assembly line. On major indus- 
trial orders, Allis-Chalmers may spend 
as much as two to three years. Right 
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came # "ow, on the broad erection floor of its 
, Bil@ West Allis plant, where the Empire 
; was State Building could be placed on its 


side, it is mounting the world’s biggest 
reversible pump turbine for TVA’s Hi- 
wassee Dam, six 345,000-volt trans- 
formers for Bonneville dam, and a score 


- divi- 
st ter- 
, Ste- 
ractor 


even- @ of other such huge items. But in a more 
ly to basic sense, both general machinery 
berts MH “td tractor division follow a similar 


. next J Purpose: Roberts’ insistence that engi- 
work, a and price are the main essen- 
tials, 
++» X-rays and atoms 
Vash ™ Boss of Allis-Chalmers’ big equip- 
an at @ "ent division is Joseph L. Singleton, 
, the °l, who recalls that he meant to go 
ep il tight into engineering work but some- 
most how wound up selling after he gradu- 
divi “ed from Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 


‘ute as a mechanical engineer. Most of 


conite , 
bis $00 salesmen are also engineers. 
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Each has to grasp quickly his cus- 
tomers’ complex engineering problems, 
make a bid, set a date. Since 1847, it 
has been the kind of selling Allis- 
Chalmers does best. 

During World War II, the general 
equipment division was in its element, 
thanks to war orders. It reached out to 
include a Boston circuit-breaker and 
switchgear factory, spread out into a 
new government plant in Milwaukee to 
make turbo superchargers for aircraft. 
But its greatest industrial development 
was probably the Betatron. Mounted 
high in a 21-in.-thick, concrete-en- 
closed building, the mammoth X-ray 
penetrates through 20 inches of steel, 
picks out flaws with 22,000,000-volt 
accuracy. Until the U.S. borrowed the 
Betatron to check heavy arsenal, Allis- 
Chalmers’ technicians used it to exam- 
ine its own big products. Since then, 
Allis-Chalmers has made several Beta- 
trons for other companies and for medi- 
cal research. 

An even more important “first” dur- 
ing the war was a mighty one. For the 
Manhattan Project, Allis-Chalmers pro- 
duced more equipment, by weight, 
than any other company. Up to its 
knees in atomic energy developments 
from the beginning, Allis-Chalmers is 
now teamed up with Dow Chemical 
and Detroit Edison in a special devel- 
opment group looking for means to 
turn atomic power to peacetime uses. 
One whole corner of the West Allis 
plant is assigned to the job, surrounds 
itself with barbed-wire secrecy. 


Hotter weather ahead 


No secret is Allis-Chalmers’ fearsome 
labor reputation—a hangover from 1946 
battles over communist union infiltra- 
tion. Sighs Stevenson: “People won't 
let us forget it.” The 11-month strike 
cost $65 million in production, ran 
profits into the red. But the Red-baiters 
went off to jail and the taint is long 
since gone, even though smatterings of 
dissension remain in the 14-plant net- 
work. Recent negotiations with the 
cleansed UAW local labored on for 16 
months before fixing a pact good un- 
til 1955. Stevenson’s boast: “Nobody 
stalled, nobody demonstrated, nobody 
walked out.” At Cedar Rapids, separate 
union talks still drag on; at Terre 
Haute, pilot production of aircraft en- 
gine compressors was delayed four 
months over wages. But the problem is 
not as touchy as it was in 1946, and 
relations are improving daily under 
some Bill Roberts philosophy: “These 
aren't units of manpower we deal with 
—they’re Allis-Chalmers people. They're 
our greatest problem, but they're also 
our greatest asset.” 

Roberts believes that this year farm 
equipment should settle near the 
1953 level, after a slow start. It all 
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depends on the Hard Sell; Allis is 
sure it beats competition every other 
way. Capital goods bookings are off 
some 15% from this time last year—still 
high at $200 million. “You might call 
that 10-11 months’ work,” explains 
Roberts, “Except that it’s not true. 
Some of it will take two or three years 
to finish.” Adds Stevenson: “If these 
were short billings, you might say 
they're going off. But they're long-term 
orders, and with the announced expan- 
sion programs of utilities and industry, 
they ought to keep up.” G. E. and 
Westinghouse are, of course, the big 
competition. But despite their size, 
Allis can produce an entire electrical- 
mechanical package that, in some cases, 
neither can touch. 

Addition of diesel-engine maker 
Buda Co. on 1954’s income sheet will 
help. Buda formerly had some Allis- 
Chalmers’ diesel business for its heavy 
tractors (General Motors is A-C’s other 
supplier), will serve to guarantee Allis 
self-sufficiency if the earthmoving mar- 
ket gets as competitive as it promises 
to be. Buda also has materials-handling 
and railroad equipment lines, to fur- 
ther round out the West Allis catalog. 

In short, Allis-Chalmers sees severe 
competition ahead—recession or no— 
and Bill Roberts is first to declare his 
company “thrives on it.” Last winter 
was harsh on Milwaukee. But summer 
promises to get pretty hot. 





FOODS 





FROZEN DESSERT 


As THE U.S.’s largest general provi- 
sioner, General Foods has never failed 
to take care of its stockholders. In no 
year since it was founded in 1922 has 
GF failed to show a profit or to pay 
stockholders a dividend. This month, 
however, General Foods’ President 
Austin S. Igleheart found himself in the 
highly unusual position of for once 
awaiting a dividend: a windfall of pub- 
licity for GF’s Birds Eye frozen foods. 

Ironically, it will come from General 
Foods’ rivals in the hyper-competitive 
frozen foods field. Next June, the indus- 
try will mark the twenty-fifth annivers- 
ary of freeze-processing of food. To 
celebrate the occasion, it will break out 
with a rash of publicity and advertis- 
ing. But in doing so, the industry can- 
not help noting that the originator of 
quick freezing was Inventor Clarence 
Birdseye, who got the idea from watch- 
ing Eskimoes eat frozen fish, later sold 
out to General Foods in 1929. Thus an 
industry dilemma: mention Birdseye, 
and you sell Birds Eye products. 

This fine forthcoming play of pub- 
licity is more than a tasty dessert on 
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GENERAL FOODS’ IGLEHEART: 
for him, a windfall 


General Foods’ plate. Competition 
among frozen food packers is getting 
continually rougher. As biggest packer 
in the field, General Foods is in a pre- 
ferred position, but profit margins are 
so low that every boost helps. 

The industry's main problem is not 
sales, Last year Americans consumed 
a whopping 36 pounds of frozen foods 
apiece, more than twice as much as 
they did four years ago.* Moreover, 
every sign points to a big increase this 
year, probably to about 47 pounds 
apiece. With his upcoming extra divi- 
dend in publicity, General Foods’ Igle- 
heart will have just one more advan- 
tage over his competition in corralling 
the biggest part of the expected in- 
crease. 

Like most other frozen food packers 
with other business, Birds Eye sales are 
something GF keeps well cloaked be- 
hind consolidated sales figures. But 
overall, Igleheart had some mouth- 
watering results to pass on to stock- 
holders. With sales up 11% last year 
(to $701 million), General Foods 
netted a satisfying $24.8 million, or 
$4.31 a common share. To this hearty 
diet, the publicity bonanza ahead for 
Birds Eye’s nearly 50 different pack- 
aged products (the latest: Birds Eye 
Chicken Pie) added a rich dessert. 


threatened an all-out price war. But 
each has waited for the other to strike 
the first blow. Last month Columbia 
did just that with a February special 
sale. Having already jacked up the 
price of its 12-inch Masterwork series 
of classical records from $5.45 to $5.95 
(last December), it offered to throw 
in with the purchase of one $5.95 LP 
a second platter at half-price, making 
the average price of each record $4.47. 

With Columbia thus threatening to 
grab off the best display space on deal- 
ers’ counters, Victor took swift re- 
prisals, promptly slashed the price of 
its 12-inch classical LPs from $5.72 to 
$3.99 (tax included) and chopped its 
$4.67 10-inchers down to $3.25. Vic- 
tor’'s cut, the biggest yet seen in the 
industry, had few record makers 
alarmed. Columbia’s offer (and a sim- 
ilar one by Urania Records) is ad- 
mittedly temporary, and neither Decca 
Records nor Capital, which specialize 
in popular disks, are planning to pare 
their prices. Victor's move had appar- 
ently been motivated by the fact that 
January sales of classics had been dis- 
appointingly poor. 








RECORDS 





DISK DISCOUNT 


Ever sINCcE 1952, Victor Records and 
Columbia Records have faced each 
other across the industry turntable and 


* Last year, frozen food retail sales 
topped the billion dollar mark for the 
first time, totaled $1.2 billion. 
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MEAT PACKERS 





RISING HOPES 


NORMALLY as pessimistic as a lamb 
behind a Judas goat,* the Big Four 
meat companies (Wilson, Cudahy, 
Armour and Swift) were packing an 
ounce of optimism with every pound 

*In stockyards, range-bred sheep are 
led to the slaughtering pen by a Judas 
goat. 


of meat they processed last month, 

In Chicago, Swift & Company; 
President John Holmes, boss of the 
U. S.’s largest packer, bluntly declared 
the company had met his year-old ple, 
for better earnings, pointed to prog: 
a hike in earnings per dollar of sales 
from .8c in ‘52 to 1.3c in 53. Back. 
stopped by the Big Four’s only diy. 
dend on common stocks ($1), gay. 
thatched John Holmes gave out a op. 
servative whoop: “We have asked ow 
organization, and they have accepted 
the challenge, to do more in 1954,” 

Hard-driving Frederick W. Specht, 
president of Armour and Company, 
also saw meat packers eating higher on 
the hog (“The company looks forward 
to a prosperous year ahead”), pre 
dicted that beef and poultry would be 
in good supply. Similar tidings of hap- 
pier days ahead came from unaccw:- 
tomed optimists at Cudahy Packing 
and Wilson & Company, both of which 
are long in arrears on common stock 
dividends. 

The meat packers had two main 
things to be thankful for: (1) im. 
proved earnings, which for the Big 
Four packers as a group were up 180% 
in 1953, and (2) the huge supply of 
cattle now on Western ranges, totaling 
slightly under last year’s 94,000,000 
head. 

After a lean year in 1952, Swift led 
them into prosperity last year with $25 
billion in sales and net earnings of 
$5.72 per share. Following the Swift 
slogan “Nutrition is our business,” com- 
pany scientists tried to inject a few 
more vitamins into Swift’s financial 
health by beginning a study of the 
possible uses of beta and gamma rays 
and high-frequency heating for steriliz- 


PACKERS’ PORKERS: in the spring, a piglet boom 
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SWIFT’S HOLMES: 


ing the food products packed by Swift. 

Armour, the second largest, reported 
earnings of 49c per dollar of sales and 
a net profit of $10.3 million, well up 
from 1952’s $7.1 million. Total 1953 
income was a toothsome $2 billion, on 
which Armour earned $1.81 per share. 

Armour’s Specht, in the interests of 
fiscal stability, gave investors what was 
perhaps the most startling example of 
packing diversification in years. “For 
several years,” said Specht, “we have 
been operating a pilot plant for 
uranium extraction at Bartow, Florida. 
Negotiations are now under way with 
the Atomic Energy Commission to 
erect a plant adjacent to our Bartow 
facilities to recover uranium from phos- 
phate.” After the uranium is extracted, 
Armour—true to the hog killer’s code 
of using “everything but the squeal”— 
will manufacture fertilizer from the 
phosphate. 

Wilson, third-largest meat packer 
and the U. S.’s largest manufacturer 
of sports equipment, wound up the 
year with a gross of $674 million and 
net earnings of $3 million (98c a 
share). A Wilson spokesman, as opti- 
mistic as a small boy in an apple or- 
chard, predicted “efficient operation” 
of Wilson’s meat packing operations 
this year and “satisfactory results” for 
Wilson athletic equipment (which set 
anew sales record in ’53), pharma- 
ceuticals, gelatin, soap, and industrial 
acids. In cautious meat packing circles, 
such statements had the force of a 
2l-gun salute. 

From his roomy, windowless office 
in Omaha, President Louis F. Long led 
Cudahy to net sales of $465 million, 
with net earnings of $543,000 (6c a 
share). Even Long was not short on 
optimism. Said he: “It is felt that the 
new... year... may be faced with 
justified optimism.” Reason: the com- 
Pany’s costly experiences in recent 
years, Long felt, had prepared the way 
for profitable operations. 

For the narrow-profit, mass-produc- 
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ARMOUR’S SPECHT: 


an ounce of optimism in every pound 


ing meat packing industry the large 
supplies of meat in sight were good 
omens. What profits packers can make 
depends on whether they can process 
large numbers of animals. The outlook 
is good. Last year’s cattle population 
represented a 17,000,000-head increase 
in five years, and record slaughtering 
did little to decrease it. This year’s 
meat output is expected to reach 24,- 
800,000,000 pounds, a few steaks 
ahead of last year’s 24,500,000,000 
pounds, which was the largest amount 
of meat ever handled by the industry, 
except in the record year 1944. With 
packers well aware that operating 
costs drop as tonnage rises, they could 
see such figures bringing them a cor- 
porate diet of red meat instead of red 
ink. 

Adding to the meat packers’ rising 
hopes is the fact that the industry is 
now entering its second year without 
price controls (the last of which were 
lifted in February of last year). Pack- 
ers say the free market gives them a 
flexibility that increases efficiency and 
helps earnings. 

Only gristle in the meat packers’ pie 
is the small (82,000,000) crop of pigs 
born in ’53, the lightest farrowing since 
°40. Packers believe, however, that in- 
creased beef supplies will offset the 
drop in pork, also foresee a pick-up 


WILSON’S COONEY : 





CUDAHY’S LONG: 


in the spring pig crop, which is ex- 
pected to be 4% higher than last year. 

But while the Big Four were chor- 
tling their happy tune, the American 
Meat Institute grimly warned that 
packers’ profits are still too lean, noted 
that 13 leading packers with sales of 
more than $7 billion in last year had 
an average profit of less than a cent 
on their sales dollar. 





AUTOS 





PACKARD’S LUBE JOB 


LIkE OTHER independents, Packard 
Motor Car Co. last year lost market 
headway in competition with the Big 
Three automakers. Watching them 
breeze by, President James J. Nance 
(who slipped into Packard’s driver’s 
seat in 1952) regretfully told news- 
men: “I would have loved to have had 
another year before running into such 
competitive weather. But we're not cry- 
ing about it.” 

Last month Nance, who has sold of- 
fice equipment for National Cash Regis- 
ter, refrigerators for General Motors, 
and electrical appliances for Hotpoint, 
served notice he is not just talking 
but doing something about “competi- 
tive weather.” 





PACKARD PANTHER: something to lead the line 
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By next fall he expects to have fully 
shifted his transmission and engine as- 
sembly lines from their four-story home 
in Detroit to a sprawling, one-story “ef- 
ficiency” plant in nearby Utica. A bat- 
tery of new, “fully automatic” machine 
tools will be bolted in place there by 
next September—in time to start chat- 
tering over 1955 models. “Obviously 
designed to make us more competi- 
tive,” the transfer marks completion ‘of 
the first third of a long-range overhaul 
of Packard’s facilities. 

The $25 million credit line Nance 
established with bankers last year will 
be enough to get things in gear. But 
completion of Nance’s program will 
take additional long-term financing. 
Cost of Nance’s lube job is “hard to 
calculate,” but it “will require a sizable 
expenditure, one of the biggest Pack- 
ard has ever made.” 

As if to symbolize his new look, 
Nance last month gave International 
Motor Show rubberneckers an eyeful 
when he unveiled “the first full-sized 
plastic car tooled for high horsepower.” 
A low-slung, sleek-lined sports job, 
Packard’s “Panther” will not go into 
production. It was strictly an idea car 
for the “new styling and engineering” 
Nance hopes to put in his regular line. 





CHEMICALS 





KOPPERS’ CHANGE 


LIvING IN THE shadow of Excess Profits 
Tax, many an industrialist at year-end 
came up with the same old fiscal plaint: 
sales up, net down. Riffling through the 
1953 annual report mailed them last 
month, Koppers Co. stockholders found 
President Brehon Somervell had an un- 
usual tale to tell: sales down (from 
$323 to $270.6 million), net up (from 
$8.6 to $9.0 million). 

Koppers’ Executive Vice-President 


VP MUNNIKHUYSEN: 


GENERAL SOMERVELL: 


an unusual tale to tell 


W. F. Munnikhuysen cites “record 
high” chemical sales as only “partially” 
the reason for improved pretax margins 
(up from 6.9% to 9.4%): “They’re the 
biggest reason, but there was increased 
operating efficiency through all our 
plants.” For Koppers’ stockholders this 
is good news indeed. Matched against 
chemical competitors over the last dec- 
ade, Koppers customarily brings only 
a relatively small part of its sales dollar 
down to net. In all but two of the years 
(1949 and 1952) since General Brehon 
Somervell exchanged his four stars and 
khakis for pin stripes and the Koppers 
presidency in 1946, however, margins 
have improved. While he tightened 
up manufacturing operations, he also 
helped switch the accent from low-end 
coke and tar products to higher profit 
chemicals, In recent years, new chemi- 
cal facilities have absorbed the bulk of 
Koppers’ expansion cash, 

Last year’s $6.9 million capital ex- 
penditures (down from $14.2 million), 
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KOPPERS’ PORT ARTHUR PLANT: for the “poly” push, a potent promise 
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however, according to VP Munnikhuy- 
sen, “were spread pretty evenly among 
all our divisions. We weren’t so much 
building as putting new plant into op- 
eration.” Koppers’ newest chemical fa- 
cility to go on stream is at Port Ar 
thur, Texas. There Koppers compounds 
ethylbenzine from ethyl hydrocarbons 
supplied by neighboring (and sister 
Mellon venture) Gulf Oil, to be 
shipped on to Kobuta, Pa. for upgrad- 
ing into polystyrene, a plastic molding 
compound. 

Polystyrene is the jumping-off point 
for still another plastics sortie into poly- 
ethylenes. Chemical General Manager 
Dan Rugg expects to have new pdly- 
ethylene capacity in production by 
“mid-1955.” Plant construction is slated 
to start this year. “The step is a 
natural one,” says Rugg. “Many of 
our polystyrene customers also use 
polyethylene.” 

VP Munnikhuysen declines to spell 
out just how much the “poly” adven- 
ture will cost, also plays this years 
capital expenditures close to the vest: 
“There’s a certain amount of competi- 
tive interest in it and it’s best to be as 
conservative as you can.” He says only 
that 1954 expansion expenditures will 
be up “substantially” and that chemi- 
cals will absorb “a good share.” 

Koppers is also mum on division 
breakdowns. But according to one Ie 
cent prospectus, from 1946 to 1952 
chemicals inched up to about 15% of 
gross. In the same period Koppers’ En- 
gineering and Construction Division, 
thriving on a steady diet of steel indus 
try coke oven orders, increased its share 
from 13% to around 33% of Koppets 
gross. Since then, E&C has apparently 
been on the downgrade, though Kop- 
pers’ fast-growing chemicals business 
has helped take up some of the slack. 


Forbes 








Primary cause of last year’s sales drop, 
says President Somervell, “was a much 
jower volume of construction business.” 
What will E&C do this year? “We have 
high hopes,” says Munnikhuysen, “but 
you can never tell, The major part of 
the steel industry’s expansion program 
has already been completed.” If Amer- 
ican Iron & Steel Institute estimates of 
industry expenditures are any criterion, 
E&C may not fare too well. It figures 
steelers this year will pump only about 
$775 million into new plant vs. last 
years $1 billion. 




































































BRIMSTONE BOOM 


Wuen Freeport Sulphur Co. boosted 
the price of brimstone 16% last March, 
investors replied in kind by pushing 
Freeport Sulphur to a new high. Last 
month they got sweet vindication. 
Mostly because of higher prices, the 
US.’s second-largest sulphur miner 
(after Texas Gulf Sulphur) closed out 
1953 with a $3.56 net per share (up 
16% from $3.05 in 52). The day before 
directors were handed preliminary 
year-end figures, they raised the regu- 
lar annual dividend from $2 to $2.50. 






























































































































Ar- More production (“up slightly” from 
nds # 1,700,000 tons in 52) helped enhance 
bons  Freeport’s income sheet, but higher 
ister # prices really turned the trick. Save for 
be @ the grace period built into long-term 
rad- @ sulphur sales contracts, they might have 
ding @ contributed still more. Posted in March, 
in most cases the price hikes did not 
oint # go into effect until June. 
roly- This year Freeport may draw even 
ager [J more earnings from bigger production. 
oly- # As usual, most Freeport brimstone last 
by @ year (and 80% in 52) was pumped out 
ated @ of its Grande Ecaille, La. diggings. 
is a § Grande Ecaille, says VP John Carring- 
y of ton, “performed satisfactorily.” Its ton- 
use J nage was buttressed by Bay Ste. Elaine, 
another Louisiana swampland adven- 
spell ture, which came in in late ’52, and 
ven- @ last year, says Carrington, “did slightly 
ears @ better than its designed rate of 100,000 
yest: # tons.” Both Bay Ste. Elaine and Grande 
peti-  Ecaille, says he, “more than offset de- 
eas @ clining production” from Freeport’s 
only high-cost Hoskins Mound, Texas mine. 
will @ This year Freeport will nurse still an- 
emi- other Louisiana mine, Garden Island 
Ray, up to announced capacity of 500,- 
sion 000 tons. It started working “in late 
. Te- November, too late to be of much 
952 help,” 
% of But it will be considerably longer 
En- § before President Langbourne Williams 
sion, begins processing the 40,000,000-ton 
dus- nickel cache unearthed near Cuba’s 
hare # Moa Bay last year. Pilot plant develop- 
pers ment work with American Cyanamid 
ntly subsidiary Chemical Construction Co. 
Op- Smoving apace, but Freeport is dicker- 
» 4 ing with the General Services Adminis- 
ack. 





tration over the size of the plant. “We’d 
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Distaff derby 


A QUESTIONABLE trend that threatens 
to turn into an industrial folkway is 
the practice of interviewing wives 
of men slated for executive positions. 
Up until five years ago, companies 
which indulged in such rituals were 
the laughing stock of industry. But 
today it is no joke. Many of the ex- 
scoffers are themselves prying into 
the personality of a man’s bride be- 
fore they decide whether he would 
make a good vice-president, sales 
manager, controller or what have 
you. 

The idea apparently is that a suc- 
cessful executive is one who is 
wedded to a spouse who doesn’t di- 
vert him from his appointed task of 
devoting his best energies to his job. 
By that token, a man married to an 
incompatible mate would not come 
to work every morning in the finest 
fettle. There is a related notion 
that the little woman should fit into 
the social norm of the community. 
She must be a good mixer, and get 
along well with the wives of the 
other executives. Otherwise, the re- 
sultant backbiting might cause dis- 
sension in the office. 

The techniques used for getting a 
line on wives will never get a prize 
for the subtle approach. One outfit 
uses a management consultant to do 
a regular gumshoe job. Let’s say Joe 
Smith, bright and: well-liked, is a 
candidate for the job of Assistant to 
the President. Before he is told of his 
good fortune, the consultant is asked 
to look into the man’s “home life.” 
So the hireling, with the thorough- 
ness of a Sergeant Friday, does a 
survey. He finds out from neighbors, 
storekeepers and others how the 
Mrs. rates in the community. Her 
“past” is checked. One man lost out 
on a good promotion because his 
wife had been divorced twice. 

On the less brazen side, wives of 
the prospective “advancees” are in- 
vited to lunch with some members 
of brass. Or perhaps, the couple is 
asked to dinner at the home of a 
Mr. Big. During the evening, some 
other executives are invited to “drop 
over.” The next day at a staff con- 
ference, the brass, like old maids at a 
tea party, will decide whether Mrs. 
Smith has all the virtues of an execu- 
tive’s wife. 

In one company, the wife of the 
president herself does the screening. 
Indeed, she travels around the coun- 
try (this company has 24 plants) 





-——LABOR RELATIONS 





and runs teas 
for women 
whose husbands 
are on the pro- 
motion list. 
After each so- 
cial, this buxom 
broomrider 
makes written 
reports on her reactions. 

Another instance of mate-analysis. 
In this company there is a club of 
executives’ wives. Before a man is 
officially moved up the ladder, his 
wife is invited to a few socials run 
by this “upper” set. Not until the 
clubwomen have given their blessing 
to the prospective member, does the 
husband’s promotion become official. 
One woman got the thumbs down 
treatment (and her husband too) 
because she did her own housework. 

It’s very fortunate for America 
that this new way to pick executive 
talent was not in vogue years ago. 
For some of the captains of industry, 
men who helped shape this nation 
into the greatest industrial power 
ever, were married to women who 
would never have made the grade. 
Mrs. Henry Ford used to darn her 
husband’s socks. How would that 
bent for frugality look to present- 
day executives’ wives. 

All of this is being done in the 
name of “executive development.” 
Selection of executives is being strat- 
ified by surveys, tests, personality 
analyses, interviews, prying into 
home life and what not. The man 
being considered for a promotion 
must conform to a pattern hacked 
out by a lot of so-called specialists 
who have never held a paying job 
in business in their lives. The truth 
is that the best executives in the 
past have been the non-conformists 
with a nice blend of human frailty 
added. Hardly a successful old-timer 
would have made the grade today. 
Not because he didn’t have the stuff 
—but because he didn’t have the 
right (?) kind of wife. Two of the 
biggest captains of industry at the 
turn of the century would never 
have been promoted beyond of- 
fice boy. They married “hootchie- 
coochie” dancers. 

Advice to Young Men: If you 
want to get to the top and the girl 
you want to marry does not have 
all the qualifications for “accepta- 
bility” by standards, be sure she is 
the boss’ daughter. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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DIRECTOR DUMAINE: opposed 


like to get GSA to agree to buy our 
output for five years,” says Carrington. 
GSA, in turn, would like to see a pilot 
with “substantially larger” capacity 
than Freeport is currently willing to 
put up. “We plan to finance both the 
pilot and commercial plant privately,” 
says Carrington, “and since we're tak- 
ing the risk, we think we should be al- 
lowed to call our own _ production 
shots.” 

Though it will be a long time before 
nickel means anything to distributable 
earnings, investors apparently think 
Freeport is hot on the trail of still larger 
earnings. Shortly after President Wil- 
liams released advance figures last 
month, Freeport Sulphur moved up to 
50% on the Big Board. 





TEXTILES 





TANGLED SKEIN 


Francis W. Wuire, President of the 
American Woolen Company, is a sad, 
harassed man. In two years his com- 
pany has lost $14 million. To make 
things worse, almost all its plants are 
in New England where fixed costs 
and labor run high. As White himself 
admits, the plants are “obsolete and un- 
productive.” To get out of this des- 
perate plight, White proposed doing 
two things: (1) retiring two classes of 
American Woolen preferred stock, thus 
saving about $1,000,000 a year in divi- 
dends, and (2) selling eleven rundown 
plants. 

The plan seemed like a good idea— 
to nearly everybody but three of Amer- 
ican Woolen’s own directors: New Hav- 
en Railroad President Frederic C. Du- 
maine, Boston Banker Roy Young and 
Back Bay lawyer Joseph Ely. The up- 


STOCKHOLDERS IN RUMP SESSION: the Nays drowned out the Ayes 


shot was one of the noisiest stockholder 
fights in Boston’s history. Before meet- 
ing time, five stockholder groups op- 
posed to White’s plan were formed to 
combat it. Dumaine, Young and Ely 
were flatly against retirement of the 
preferred stock. Rumor had it that Du- 
maine’s Amoskeag Corporation, which 
recently bought Fieldcrest Mills, had 
been dickering to merge Fieldcrest and 
American Woolen, but that the deal 
had fallen flat On top of all this, New 
England Congressmen got the Admin- 
istration to come out against closing 
down the plants. It was clear that there 
were political, as well as financial, road- 
blocks in the way of a solution. 

Then on the eve of a special stock- 
holders’ meeting to consider the plan, 
Textron’s Royal Little complicated 
things further by offering a merger be- 
tween Textron and American Woolen. 


AMERICAN WOOLEN’S WHITE: 
a sad, harassed man 
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Under Little’s terms, one share of 
American Woolen common stock would 
be exchanged for one-fifth share of Tex- 
tron 4% preferred stock, series B, and 
one-half share of Textron common. “At 
today’s prices,” said Little, “this repre- 


sents a market value offer of Textron 


securities of $19 for each $17 worth of 
American Woolen common.” Snapped 
White: “Ridiculous. American Woolen 
common has a book value of between 
$30 and $35.” 

In the wee hours of the morning of 
the special meeting, a chartered plane 
flew from Boston to Maine and back. 
Object: to secure the signature of a 
stockholder who wanted the meeting 
delayed until Textron’s offer could be 
considered. Just seven minutes before 
the scheduled meeting time, a Boston 
judge did just that by issuing an in- 
junction to restrain stockholders from 
voting on White’s proposals. Fifteen 
minutes after the meeting opened, 
White was handed the injunction. All 
he could do was tell stockholders the 
news, call a vote for adjournment. 
When stockholders’ Nays drowned out 
the Ayes, White declared the motion 
carried and abruptly walked out. 


But stockholders were not ready to 
call it quits. The court order prohibited 
voting, but not discussion. For three 
hours they conducted a rump session, 
punctuated by hot and fierce argument. 
Consolidated Textile President Lester 
Martin, whose company is a big stock- 
holder (8,000 shares), defended White 
with vigor. Said he: “I support manage- 
ment. Buck Dumaine wants the dough. 
If American Woolen was not in a good 
position, why would Textron make a 
offer for American Woolen shares? 
Martin expected Consolidated soon t 
own 10,000 American Woolen shares, 
which he believes will make it Amet- 
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A neighborly enterprise 


makes its Annual Report 


N EARLY TIMES before man had developed enterprises to provide security against 

loss by fire and other perils, the community-at-large lacked stability. Without 

a dependable system of insurance, the well-being of its merchants and citizens was 
constantly endangered by the hazards of chance and the threat of disaster. 

Today, property insurance offers dependable financial security to the public. 

It is provided, in its most efficient form, by agents and brokers, independent busi- 

nessmen in every community who are friends and neighbors as well as advisors 

to their policyholders, Behind its local representatives stand the strength and 

stability of The Home which has enjoyed the distinction of serving American 

property owners for more than a century. 


FIR Een 


PRESIDENT 





Balance Sheet, december 31, 1953 


ADMITTED ASSETS 

United States Government Bonds . . . .. . $ 71,964,673.86 
a a 90,970,307.64 
Preferred and Common Stocks . . ‘aig. e.% 150,854,115.00 
Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies se ° ° 35,909 076.68 
Investment in The Home Indemnity Company . oa ° 14,513,554.00 
Real Estate . . . . ° 6,868,322.19 
Agents’ Balances or Uncollected Preasiume, less than 90 days due - + +  20,080,648.46 
Other Admitted Assets. . 2. 2. 6 6 0 0 te we te ww ow 5,860,915.65 

Total Admitted Assets . co oe 0 ew ow 8 8 8 8 + Steel ISAS 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . ° . $176,869,947.00 
Unpaid Losses and Loss Expenses : . «  34,806,349.36 
Taxes Payable . .... . 7,550,000.00 
Reserves for Reinsurance . . . ‘ 1,457,663 .89 
Dividends Declared . . . . . ‘ ; 2,000,000.00 
Other Liabilities . . . ... ‘ 4,973,203.10 

Total Liabilities in Sees $227,657,163.35 
Capital. . 1 0 0 tw tw ow ° oe - +  20,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . : : » «© « « «  149,364,450.13 

Suiphes 2 as Regards Poleyholders eo ee ~ + + « « «+ $169,364,450.13 

wee « ee 6 6 % ee rere 























NOTE: Bonds carried at $5,752,632.57 amortized value and Cash $82,500.00 in the above balance sheet are deposited as 
required by law. All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. Based on December 31, 1953 Market Quotations for all bonds and stocks owned, the Total Admitted 
Assets would be $396,941,878.98 and the Surplus as Regards Policyholders would be $169,284,715.63. 


* THE HOME* 
Titicaion Pingpany 


. AUTOMOBILE ° MARINE 
Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 





a 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
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can Woolen’s largest single stockholder. 

The tangle of outside interest in 
American Woolen became still more 
complicated the following day. A New 
York syndicate offered $20 a share for 
American Woolen common. Like Tex- 
tron’s offer, it was based on stockhold- 
ers rejecting White’s plan to call the 
preferred stock. Then Director Ely let 
it be known that he knew of at least 
three merger offers which had been 
submitted to the company, one of 
which would give American Woolen 
“immediate and satisfactory operating 
facilities in the South.” 

When the injunction was lifted in 
mid-week, stockholders nevertheless 
approved White's plans by a better 
than 2 for 1 vote. But dissenting share- 
holders still said they would make a 
fight of it to block White’s plans. 
Prophesied one Wall Streeter: “Ameri- 
can Woolen’s management will be in 
trouble for years.” 





COMMUNICATIONS 





LONG, LONG DISTANCE 
LIKE A DEDICATED bird-watcher, Amer- 
ican Telephone & Telegraph Co. waited 
impatiently for the first robin of spring. 
When the thaw finally sets in across the 
northern U. S. and in the Canadian wil- 
dernesses, A.T.&T. will start construc- 
tion of the land portions of an expen- 
sive, new $35 million coaxial cable 
across the ocean bed of the Atlantic. 
The 2,000-mile cable, longest of its 
kind in the world, will triple Mother 
Bell’s twelve present channels between 
New York and London. When it goes 
into service in December, 1956, it 


should mean a big boost in A.T.&T.’s 
annual 1,000,000 transatlantic calls. 
Already this load is taxing present fa- 





AT&T’S CRAIG: 
ready for the spring's first robin 


cilities. Moreover, the underwater cable 
will provide circuits as clear as those 
of domestic long-distance service, elimi- 
nate the atmospheric jumbling of radio. 

In the new cable project, free-enter- 
prising A.T.&T. found itself working 
with strange partners: the government- 
operated British and Canadian tele- 
phone services. But A.T.&T. President 
Cleo F. Craig was certain it would all 
work out well. He did, however, 
quickly throw some-cold water on the 
dreams of headline-reading TV fans, 
who began looking forward to seeing 
Britain’s Gracie Fields on their televi- 
sion sets. “This particular cable,” said 
he, “will not be suitable for television 
[because of transmission problems].” 
But, perhaps with an optimistic report 
from researching Bell Laboratories to 
go by, Craig added that it may not be 
too long before British television pro- 
grams could also be piped across the 
Atlantic. 

Meanwhile, a small cloud hung for 
a while over another part of Mother 
Bell’s large congeries of activities. For 
the first time in years, the number of 
long-distance calls through Pell switch- 
boards dropped off near year’s end. 
Normally, A.T.&T.’s long-distance busi- 
ness shows a 5% gain per year. That 
posed the tricky question whether the 
drop was an omen of less prosperity 
ahead. Promptly Bell System advertis- 
ing offices across the country got 
behind a “call by long distance” cam- 
paign aimed at private citizens. Even 
the classic-conscious Telephone Hour 
stepped up its usual sedate pitch to 
plug the use of long-distance telephone 
service. Scarcely had the campaign be- 
gun when long-distance telephoning 
picked up again. 


APPAREL 


UP & DOWN WITH TALON 
ZIPPER-MAKING Talon, Inc., which 
claims to be three times as large as 
its nearest competitor, has neverthe- 
less ridden some jagged tracks in its 
time. “In 1942,” recalls Talon’s Presi- 
dent Lewis Walker, “we were out of 
business for a few months because the 
Government decided zippers weren't 
necessary. By 1944, there was a black 
market in zippers. At first, the Korean 
War gave a big spurt to the industry; 
people figured there would be a big 
shortage, but there wasn’t. So sales 
went down, and everybody had a big 
backlog on hand.” 

Talon’s Walker is well accustomed 
to such ups and downs. But one par- 
ticular down he is not at all recon- 
ciled to. Once Talon had nearly all the 
zipper market; now smaller competi- 
tors have cut Talon’s percentage to 
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TALON’S WALKER: 
on the right track 


“roughly a third.” Last month Walker 
showed off a new kind of zipper he 
hopes will win some of it back. Like 
the ordinary zipper in appearance, 
Talon’s new “Magic Tab” zipper is 
unusual because it “frees itself in a 
jam.” The secret is a tiny push-button 
control which loosens snagged threads 
from the zipper teeth, thus ending the 
one main drawback in the convenience 
zipper-owners enjoy. 

“This radically new zipper,” Walker 
has predicted, “will become within a 
few years a standard which the pub- 
lic demands, and it is just the first of 
the new fastening devices Talon will 
announce this year.” Into all promotion, 
Walker is pouring $1 million, and he 
thinks every penny will be well spent. 
“Everybody will want the new zipper. 
There is a market for 400,000,000 a 
year in the ready-to-wear field alone. 
[Moreover], it will help the sales of 
all our zippers.” For a while, Talon 
will make the “Magic Tab” only in 
standard dress size, by year-end hopes 
to be making 100,000 a day. Only 
when the “Magic Tab” proves itself 
with adequate sales will Talon order 
special new zipper-making machines 
and spread out into other sizes. 

Walker is well-indoctrinated in such 
caution by the uncertain ups and 
downs of the zipper business. Re 
cently Talon’s fortunes have been look- 
ing up. Last year, Talon’s sales 
whipped up 17% to $29.2 million. 
More important, profits hit $1.3 mil- 
lion after a nine-year low in 1952 of 
cnly $908,310. But Walker well knows 
that Talon has a long way to go be 
fore it catches up again with its r 
$34.7 million sales in 1950, or its alt 
time profits peak of $4.8 million ™ 
1946. Of one thing, however, Walker 
is sure: that with its new Magic Tab 
zipper, Talon is back on the right 
track. 
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How Pathfinder Magazine says: 


Ye O71 can dISCOVER THE SECRET OF LOW-COST TRAVEL 


from an article in the bi-weekly news magazine, THE PATHFINDER: 


Dream trips you can afford: 


ROUND THE WORLD FOR $498 


HE LITTLE Tyrhennia Line steamer 

Olbia takes a couple of days to 

butt through the Mediterranean, 
from Genoa via Leghorn to brigand- 
riddled Corsica. If you’re aboard, don’t 
stay up late watching the wild moun- 
tain dances of Ligurian peasants on 
the steerage deck. For you must be on 
deck at dawn—while you pass the lone 
island of Capraia, with salt-blown Elba 
to the south—to watch for the high Cor- 
sican peaks to show above the horizon. 


At $6.50 (including five full meals), 
the Olbia’s voyage is a fair example of 
dream trips you can afford. And there 
are others—colorful journeys to exotic 
lands that often cost little more than 
your vacation at home. Trade your 
usual beach for a houseboat in the Vale 
of Kashmir, or a cruise among the 
lesser Caribbean islands by native trad- 
ing schooner. 


You can travel clear around the 
world—to South Seas coral isles and 
the misty lakes of New Zealand, to 
Australia and the plains of Africa, to 
Europe’s leisurely antiquity—for just 
$498 in fares. That long steamer jaunt 
can be duplicated in ten days by plane 
for $1,700, but where’s the fun? 


Last year, 52 million Americans spent 
a record of $12 billion on vacations. 
Many went on organized cruises at 
prices from $125 to $25,000. But some 
traveled off the tourist track, got cheap- 
er and more glamorous vacations. 





CARIBBEAN. There are still undiscov- 
ered Edens at America’s back dcor. 
Tobago, the Robinson Crusoe island ihat 
rivals Tahiti, where living is so cheap 
the island’s chief official gets only $240 
a month, Or Grenada, which, as a native 
described it: “Dis islan’, suh, is ting 
Gahd mek from rainbo’.” There, for $12 
a week, you can rent a three-bedroom 
house with its own private beach. M:2n 
of the best spots can be reached only 
by trading schooner: Go down to the 
waterfront at Grenada cr e!sewhere and 
bargain with dusky skippers to make 
your own price—keep this up and cru’s? 
all the lesser islands of this jeweled 
chain. 

















JUST REMEMBER 








*¢ Bargain paradises get that way 
because they haven’t been discovered 
by tourist mobs. They’re harder to find 
and to reach—but more rewarding. 


*® Chromed ocean liners and interna- 
tional hotels are America transplanted. 
For fun at budget prices, go by freighter 
and stay at pensions. 


* © Make your longest hop from Europe 
—not directly from the U.S. Currency 
differentials and lower European rates 
can save up to 50%. 


*® Don’t go unless you’re ready to 
plan well ahead and to shop for travel 
bargains. 
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Hereisa sampling of dream trips 


Round the World. Every 2 months a 
Shaw Savill Line vessel leaves London 
for Curacao, Panama, and New Zea- 
land. Cross the Pacific, change at Well- 
ington for another SSL ship going west 
via Australia and South Africa back to 
England. Minimum fare $498—but the 
trip is usually booked up 15 months in 
advance. (Reach London for about $175 
from New York.) Other round the world 
trips as low as $250-$300 a month from 
the U.S. via deluxe freighters. 


India. Minimum fare from New York 
to Ceylon, India, or Malaya is about 
$350. Transshipping in England, you 
can make the trip by luxury liner 
(tourist class) for $319. Go to the 
lotus-covered mountain lakes of Kash- 
mir, where a furnished houseboat with 
four turbanned servants rents for $70 
a month. Total costs for a couple run 
around $175 a month—in the most 
beautiful spot on earth. 


South Seas. You can still live the life 
of a Tahitian beachcomber—but not in 
Tahiti, which has found out about the 
Yankee dollar. Instead, drowse on bril- 
liant Sigatoka Beach at Suva or watch 
Pacific combers crash on reef-girt Nor- 
folk or Lord Howe Islands. (You can 
reach the South Seas by freighter from 
the U. S.) 


Africa. Perhaps the biggest travel 
bargain today is a 70-day luxury cruise 
around the Dark Continent, calling at 
a score of colorful ports like Dar-es- 
Salaam, for $660, round trip from Lon- 
don. (Combine this with a low cost tour 
of England.) 


Mediterranean. A two-week cruise to 
Malta, Naples, Casablanca, and Lisbon 
starts as low as $92, round trip from 
London. But try a longer stay—in the 
lush valleys of Mount Olympus on 
Cyprus, where a couple can live com- 
fortably for $1,400 a year; on Aegean 
islands that hide remnants of a 5,000- 
year-old civilization among olive and 
cork groves; or with the fisherfolk of 
rocky Sardinia, where hotel rates are 


-24c a day or $1.12 with three good meals. 


Atlantic Islands. Green cones standing 
out of the sparkling waters of the South 
Atlantic — these are the Azores and 
the Canaries. Tropical flowers, sandy 
beaches, and the charm of old Spain are 
combined here—with rents of about $20 


_a month, groceries for a couple at $10 


a week and servants $5 a month each. 
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The vagabond voyager with a 
fistful of dreams can get aids to 
planning from these 2 guides: 


BARGAIN PARADISES OF THE WORLD 


This is a book on how to double what your 
money can buy. For that is what spending a 
few weeks or months, or even retiring, in 
the world’s Bargaih Paradises amounts to. 


Throughout, you learn where to spend a 
while in the West Indies, Central and South 
America, the healthful islands of the South 
Seas, the wonderlands of New Zealand, the 
Balearic islands, the Canaries, Madeira, etc. 


You read about “Lands of Eternal Spring- 
time,” “Californias Abroad,” “Islands in the 
Wind,” “Four Modern Shangri-Las,” about 
mountain hideaways, tropical islands as 
colorful as Tahiti but nearer home, about 
modern cities where you can live for less, 
about quiet country lanes and surf-washed 
coastal resorts. 


About 100 photos, 4 maps. Price $1.50 


TRAVEL ROUTES AROUND THE WORLD 


With this book you can stop saying that 
travel is too expensive. Passenger-carrying 
freighters do offer you a way to see the 
world for as little as you’d spend at a re- 
sort. And what dations you get— 
large rooms with beds (not bunks), probably 
a private bath, lots of good food, plenty of 
relaxation as your ship speeds from port to 
port. 


Trips to Rio and Buenos Aires, to the 
West Indies, between California and New 
York, out to Hawaii—trips to almost every- 
where—are within your means. 


There are round the world voyages and 
shorter trips too. Fast, uncrowded voyages 
to England, France, the Mediterranean; two 
or three week vacations to the West Indies 
or down the Pacific Coast. 


This book names the lines, tells where 
they go, how much they charge, briefly de- 
scribes accommodations. it includes practi- 
cally every passenger carrying service start- 
ing from or going to New York, Canada, 
New Orleans, the Pacific Coast, England, 
France, Scandinavia, the Mediterranean, 
Africa, the Near East, the Indies, Australia, 
the South Seas, Japan, Hawaii, etc. It’s 
yours for $1. 





To get these books, fill in coupon below: 
To Harian Publications, 

48 Adams Blvd. 

Greenlawn (Long Island), New York 





I have enclosed $ (cash, check or 
money order). Please send me the books 
checked below: 


(J Bargain Paradises of the World, $1.50. 


1 CO Travel Routes Around the World, $1.00. 


: C0 Special offer: both books above ($2.50 
4 value) for $2.00. 
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You will refund my money if I am not 
satisfied. 


Print name 


Address 


s City & State 








UNION CARBIDE 


AND CARBON 


CORPORATION 
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1953 Annual Report $ ummary* 


CONDENSED INCOME STATEMENT 


1953 
ee ee eee ee eee eae $1,025,833,041 
Total Income. eee . 1,048,157,344 
Cost of Goods Sold, , Selling, General, and 
Administrative Expenses 
Depreciation and Amortization........... 
Interest on Promissory Notes............. 
Net Income Before Income and Excess Profits 
SE. a> cans 
Provision for Income and Excess Profits Taxes 
and Renegotiation 124,976,459 
Net Income 102,783,442 
Net Income per Share $55 
Dividends Paid 72,235,535 


733,528,658 
75,351,702 
11,517,083 


227,759,901 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET 
Assets 


ee eee 

Fixed Assets After Accumulated Depreciation 
and Amortization 

Investments in Affiliates and Foreign Sub- 
a iidccicda ly aia bb «WO > <0 15,699,522 

RS) FA CUD Ors PSI Yin ows 6,101,408 

Patents, Trade-Marks, and Goodwill. ...... l 


$510,399,171 


658,392,229 


1952 
$956,931,021 
978,505,458 


690,299,054 
54,290,710 
6,607,291 


227,308,403 
128,987,704 
98,320,699 


3.41 
72,015,860 


$472,762,802 
574,498,412 
19,744,817 


5,172,117 
l 





$1,190,592,331 


$1,072,178,149 





Liabilities 

Total Current Liabilities 

2.70% Promissory Notes 

3.75% Promissory Notes 

Reserve for Contingencies................ 

Capital Stock— 

28,320,919 shares (28,274,744 shares in 
1952) 

631,875 shares (531,600 shares in 1952) 
held by the Corporation as col- 
lateral under the Stock Purchase 
Plan for Employees. 


$207,130,929 
130,000,000 
200,000,000 
6,381,098 


210,173,350 


26,264,110 


$210,968,881 
140,000,000 
100,000,000 
6,381,098 


208,534,466 


18,786,482 





28,952,794 shares (28,806, 344 aces i in 
1952) . 
Less present amount t of Agree- 
ments under the Stock Purchase 
Plan for Employees........... 


236,437,460 


25,966,255 


227,320,948 


18,553,970 





210,471,205 


208,766,978 





Earned Surplus 436,609,099 


406,061,192 





$1.190,592.331 


$1,072.178,149 








MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
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*Copies of the complete 1953 Annual Report of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor- 
poration will be gladly furnished on request. Included with the report is an 


illustrated booklet that describes the Corporation’s products— 


Alloys, Carbons, 


Gases, Chemicals, and Plastics—and how they are produced from nature’s raw 
materials. For copies of the report and booklet, please write to the Secretary, Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





UCC’s Trade-marked Products include 











BakELITE, Kreneg, and VinyLite Plastics « Dynew Textile Fibers « Prest-O-Lire Acetylene « Linpe Oxygen 


Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries « Union Carbide «e Nationat Carbons « ACHESON Electrodes « Prestone Anti-Freeze 


Pyrorax Gas * ELectromet Alloys and Metals « Haynes STELLITE Alloys « SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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NEW IDEAS 





a! 


Desk of distinction 


The clean, neat lines of this execu- 
tives desk give an uncluttered work- 
ing area. Hidden out of sight are all 
the utilitarian appointments which 
every desk, and every businessman, 
must have. The sliding doors conceal 
a generous array of letter trays, 


drawers, file drawer, and _ storage 
space. A removable metal waste basket 
is fixed to the door of the compart- 
ment directly under the desk top, 
which is supported by the cabinet at 
me end and by mahogany sheathed 
steel legs at the other (Harvey Probber, 
Inc., 136 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N. Y.). 


Roll-On-Sealer 


This portable Roll-On-Sealer weighs 
25 pounds, is made of stainless steel. 


Tape automatically rotates the moisten- 
ing roll, rubber roller starts tape and 
presses out air, assuring positive stick- 
ing. The water tank holds enough 
water for a full roll of tape and will 
not spill when roller is tipped (Roll- 
On-Sealer Co., Antioch, IIl.). 


“Hand y-Pak”’ 
Bakelite wire connectors packaged in a 
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polyethylene bag have been introduced 
to the public. Each package contains 
ten assorted wire connectors, giving a 
balanced assortment for most applica- 
tions by electricians, hobbyists and 
home mechanics (Metalectrics, Inc., 
677 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y.). 


How many miles per gallon? 


A new, electrically operated fuel- 
flow meter that continuously measures 
and records the amount of gasoline be- 
ing used by an automobile has been 
put on the market. This instrument, 
which permits the driver to keep an 
accurate check on the gasoline con- 
sumption during any period or over any 
distance, fits on the engine between 


fuel pump and carburetor. The counter 
is finished in chrome and enamel for 
mounting on dash or steering column. 
The manufacturer guarantees accuracy 
within 2% (McCulloch Motors Corp., 
9775 Airport Blvd., Los Angeles 45, 
Calif). 


Warm feet 


Cold feet, destroyer of efficiency in 
cold weather, can now be overcome by 
Electromat. Portable and made of neo- 
prene rubber which resists oil, water, 
grease and the elements, Electromat 
is fireproof and offers no hazard from 
burns or electric shocks. It operates on 
110 volt AC or DC and plugs into any 


socket (Selectric Products Co., 2803 
Los Flores Blvd., Lynwood, Calif.). 





New and Improved 


KEPE-NETE BIRD FEEDER 


Now, for the first time you can get this famous feeder 
with rust-proof aluminum trays! Large 15%’’ wide 
trays are finished in palm green baked enamel. Alumi- 
num handle drilled to mount on %”’ (inside diameter) 
iron water pipe. Feeding tray prevents feed from 
becoming wet or sour. Feeder can be taken apart and 
re-assembled in one minute for easy cleaning. You'll 
be proud to have one in your yard as birds flock to 
their new feeding station. Only $12.95 ppd 
Previous purchasers of feeder with steel trays may 
send $3.75 for three aluminum replacement trays, ppd. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


H. B. COWAP 


2423 Ridgeway Ave., Dept A Evanston, IIlinois 

















What happens to your PROPERTY after you DIE? 


LAW OF WILLS 


By Parnell Callahan, attorney. 96-page $ 
book explains law in all 48 states. Shows 

why and how every person should make a 

will. How to protect your CAPITAL... 
safeguard your ESTATE. each 


Send for other important legal guide books 
covering laws in all 48 states. 
Real Estate Law Protect & Patent 
Inheritance Laws Inventions 
Businessmen’s Laws Libel & Slander 
Debtor and Creditor 
Send $1 for each, today! 
OCEANA PUBLICATIONS, Dept. E-28 
43 West 16th St., New York 11, N. Y. 








Sifted shoes. 


Case closed.” 


BELGIUM, WISCONSIN 








HARD-HEADED HARRY HARDWICK, noted 
private eye, says: “Guy phoned. Said 
feet were killing him, Sifted clues. 
Recommended 
Allen-Edmonds shoes of guaran- 

teed comfort. Client happy. 


pe 


Custom calf in 
black or tan $25.95 
Write for catalog F-1 























Money is meaningless 





... Unless it’s in motion 


Money in motion is money at work. The coins and dollar bills 
you handle every day have little or no worth in themselves. 
They have real value only as a medium of exchange for goods 
and services. A major force in keeping money in motion as a 
medium of exchange is consumer credit, or retail install- 
ment financing. 

Consumer credit’s service in raising this nation’s living 
standards is immeasurable. It has placed the products of 
America within the financial reach of the men and women who 
make those products. You can see why Associates Investment 
Company takes pride in being one of America’s leading pro- 
viders of consumer credit—one of the world’s four largest 
automotive time sales financing institutions. 

Thousands of automobile dealers of the nation use Associates’ 


service as an aid to selling, and still more thousands of buyers 
take advantage of Associates’ retail installment financing to 
acquire ownership of automobiles and trucks. Dealers keep 
Associates dollars at work in yet another way, through the 
wholesale financing of their new car inventories and advances 
on their used car stocks. And beyond the multi-million dollars 
at work in the automotive field, further millions are poured 
into the economic stream through personal installment loans at 
the home town Main Street level and through commercial loans 
to business and industry. 

It’s all money that flows, moves, functions—money with 
meaning. And Associates is proud to be a part of an industry 
that performs a major service in helping to keep this nation’s 
economy flowing, moving, functioning. 

ROBERT L. OARE, Chairman of the Board 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEETS 








ASSETS 
CasH AND MARKETABLE SECURITIES 


Dec. 31, 1953 
$ 66,684,776 


Dec. 31, 1952 
$ 68,638,560 





RECEIVABLES: 
Retail motor vehicle installment 

I nO a $434,574,458 
44,610,537 
38,227,746 
__ 35,043,194 
$552,455,935 
32,482,543 
11,890,358 
$508,083,034 
6,668,544 


$581,436,354 


Wholesale motor vehicle short-term loans 
Direct and personal installment loans... . 
Commercial and other receivables 


Less: Unearned discounts 
Reserve for losses. ...%....+2..-. 
Total receivables, net 
Ortuer Assets 


$372,957,016 

46,860,479 

34,373,278 
__ 28,696,977 
$482,887,750 

28,733,293 
10,392,105 
$443,762,352 
__4,877,945 
$517,278,857 





CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME STATEMENTS 


Year Ended 


Dec. 31, 1953 

Discount, interest, premiums and other income $ 91,014,968 

Operating expenses __ 62,360,906 

Net income before Federal income tax $ 28,654,062 

Provision for Federal income tax __ 15,150,000 
Net income 


$ 13,504,062 
Consolidated net earnings per share of common 
stock after payment of preferred dividends . $4.19 
* Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split effective March 27, 1953 


Dec. 31, 1952 
$ 80,535,187 
__ $5,622,724 
$ 24,912,463 
_ 13,175,000 
$11,737,463 


$3.62* 


LIABILITIES Dec. 31, 1953 


$285,592,300 


Common Stock Divipenp payable 
January 4, 1954 

Accounts PayaBLe, AccRUALS AND RESERVES 33,192,386 

UNEARNED INSURANCE PREMIUMS........... 25,970,185 

EATEN TOMES 625s 5.6 ons bo ekcban cote 109,455,000 

SUBORDINATED Lonc-TERM Notes 35,000,000 

PREFERRED STOCK 9,700,000 

Common Stock 31,254,720 

SuRPLUS 38,165,301 
$58], 436,354 


Dee. 31, 1952 
$289,798,400 


29,234,615 
24,453,479 
65,005,000 
37,500,000 
9,800,000 
10,418,240 
51,069,123 
$517,278,857 





Emmco Insurance Company 


South Bend, Indiana 





Associates Investment Company 


Associates Discount Corporation 








COPIES OF THE 1953 ANNUAL REPORT ARE AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 
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THE FORBES INDEX 











Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 








weight to five factors: 





1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 

















2. How many people are working? (BLS 





non-agricultural employment) 


3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 








average weekly hours in manufacture) 
. Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 





. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 

Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 

the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 





























and 5 for seasonal variation. 








r Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
L tentative figures for five components, all 








of which are subject to later revision.* 



































































































































FORECAST 


by B. C. FORBES 





Time for business leaders to exhibit winning courage! 


THE TIME. has come for sound, coura- 
geous leadership in America. It is es- 
sential that this leadership be exercised 
by business men rather than by politi- 
cians, by the government. 

The prevailing economic uncertainty 
cannot be dispelled unless industrialists, 
financiers, large employers, other influ- 
ential men of affairs exhibit confidence. 

The example set by the transcen- 
dently able management of General 
Motors, one of America’s two foremost 
enterprises, should be seriously pon- 
dered and, as far as feasible, followed 
ty other responsible executives of cor- 
porations, companies, firms—even con- 
‘umers. Very inspiring is the knowledge 
that General Motors is planning to in- 
vest a billion dollars or more in capital 
‘penditures to broaden production and 
employment. 

But one swallow doesn’t make a sum- 
ner. Hundreds, even thousands, of 
ther business executives and boards 


POU ne 


of directors must manifest similar con- 
fidence in America’s future if we are 
to go vigorously ahead and prosper. 

How shocking a commentary upor 
today’s civilization — and economics — 
would it be if business, industry, 
finance, were to reach the conclusion 
that prosperity cannot be maintained 
except through war and its abnormal, 
astronomical expenditures, expenditures 
representing, not construction, but de- 
struction! 

I, for one, have more faith than to 
conclude despairingly that the world 
cannot enjoy prosperity without ghastly 
bloodshed on a colossal scale. 

Every responsible American, espe- 
cially fillers of pay envelopes, should 
keenly realize that we have reached a 
crossroads, that it is up to them, up to 
all of us, to demonstrate that this coun- 
try can continue to flourish during 
peace. 

To follow this pattern demands con- 
































fidence, demands faith in the eternal 
verities, demands brave conduct. 

After all, America never before 
reached the place it today occupies 
among the peoples of the world. Its 
unique position imposes upon it un- 
precedented international obligations. 

Will we prove equal to this gigantic 
task? 

If each and every one of us, humble 
and high, employer and consumer, 
workman and union boss, behaves ra- 
tionally, manifests courage rather than 
cowardice, exercises reason, we can 
overcome all our own problems, avoid 
the catastrophe which our Communistic 
enemies are so ardently anxious to see 
engulf America, and pave the way for 
the triumph of the free world. 

Americans: be of good courage, act 
like men, not mice! 

Happily, we can definitely rely upon 
our Federal Administration not only to 
defend our international interests, but 
to cooperate understandingly for the 
strengthening of our domestic economy. 

Fear not, the best is yet to be! 
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‘Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 


Jan. 53 
128.1 
108.4 
103.¢ 
106.1 
132.2 


Feb. 
129.2 
108.4 
102.8 
106.1 
135.8 


Preliminary figures. 


Mar. 


130.3 
109.0 
103.2 
108.0 
135.3 


April 
130.8 
111.7 
102.3 
102.3 
140.0 
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4 Fast-Growth 
Stocks 
For Long Advance 


in unique labor-saving equipment indus- 
try now at threshold of greatest growth! 


Our new Special Study gives you latest facts 
about this industry that may bring about “the 
second industrial revolution.” Points out the 
companies in the industry whose stocks meet 
our rigid FAST-GROWTH tests, which only 
one out of 30 stocks can pass. 


20-PAGE BROCHURE 


“A Proved Method 
of Building Your Fortune Through 
Common Stocks” 


Explains the most successful investment prin- 
ciple YOU can follow. Some_ chapters: 
“Method of Picking the Fast Growth Stocks’, 
“The Reason Growth Ratings Always Work’’, 
“Proof of the Large Rewards in Buying Growth 
Stocks”’. 


Get this big Brochure with fascinating, docu- 
mented account, plus our Special Study on 
Labor-Saving Equipment industry with 4 Fast- 
Growth Stocks for Long Advance plus current 
issue of weekly 4-page investment letter 
“Supervised Growth Leaders’’—all for $1, to 
acquaint you with the only service specializing 
in fast-growth stocks. 


Send your name, address and $1. today to 


INVESTMENT LETTERS, inc. 


Dept. 31B, 600 Griswold St. 
Detroit 26, Mich. 
Published continuously since 1930 
under direction of 
CHARLES J. COLLINS, President 
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TO BETTER 
YOUR INVESTING 


1) Get Babson’s opinion on these 
stocks. No obligation. Check those 
you Own—mail ad to us. 

Cities Service Montgomery Ward 
Phila. Electric Detroit Edi 

Radio Corp. 
Socony Vacuum 
Bethlehem Steel 
Union Carbide 
American Tobacco 
Col. Gas System 
United Fruit 
Sears Roebuck 
Avco Mfg. Sinclair Oil 
inter. Harvester Phillips Petrol. 


2) FREE — BABSON’S 7-Stock Check 


Send us a list of 7 stocks you own or plan to 
buy. We will tell you if Babson clients have 
been advised to HOLD or SWITCH. 

1954 will be a year of great change. Be 
ready. Get Babson’s opinion NOW! 


Write Dept. F-3 


BABSON’S REPORTS W<hciigy Bs 


er 
Nat’l. Distillers 
Republic Steel 











BURN PNR SENG PRESSURE 


Send $1 for latest Report F 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
° PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











INVESTMENT POINTERS 





Stocks to buy on reactions 


WE ARE now in the midst of the best- 
advertised recession or depression in 
history. There has been a decline in the 
production of automobiles, steel, etc. 
Freight carloadings and building con- 
struction have declined, etc., but, as 
I have stated in previous articles, I 
think the stock market has substantially 
discounted the prevailing bad news. 
Incidentally, sharp reductions have oc- 
curred in industrial inventories. 

Since last fall, the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages of 30 leading industrial stocks 
have advanced from 255 to 295, or 15 
per cent, thus bringing this average 
back to the peak of a year ago, and the 
highest since 1930. The utility averages 
reached the highest point since Septem- 
ber, 1931, aided by steadily increasing 
use of electricity and low money rates. 
Commodity-futures advanced in recent 
months from 153 to 172, after declining 
from 215 in the last few years. The in- 
vestment world was encouraged by 
steps taken by the House Ways and 
Means Committee to relieve double 
taxation of dividends, and by the Gen- 
eral Motors statement that it planned 
to spend a large amount for expansion. 
A reduction in the holding period for 
capital gains is possible in the future. 

For 20 years we had an Administra- 
tion which was hostile to business. The 
national debt skyrocketed, and the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar depreciated 
greatly. Confidence was lacking in the 
investment markets; there was no spec- 
ulation worthy of note. Yields on high- 
grade stocks were generally high, with 
the exception of the peaks in 1937 and 
1946. 

Since the latter part of 1951, the in- 
dustrial stock averages have been in a 
rather narrow range, either side of 275. 
If stocks were worth x-dollars under an 
Administration unfriendly to business 
and finance, I think they should be 
worth much more under a friendly Ad- 
ministration: It is my present belief that 
future events will show that the entire 
narrow movement of the averages in 
the past few years was a period of ac- 
cumulation; that, subject to the usual 
reactions and delays, higher prices are 
ahead; with speculation increasing in 
stocks which have long declined or re- 
mained stagnant, particularly in the 
low-priced field; and that high-grade 
stocks might ultimately sell to yield 
around 3% percent, instead of around 
5% per cent, as now. Purchases on reac- 
tions are recommended. Do not buy on 
sharp rallies. 

Low-priced _ stocks 


were recom- 
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mended in the two 
previous articles. I 
also suggest the 
following on reac- 
tions: 

Allied Chemical, 
a top-notch chemi- 
cal company with 
excellent outlook. Now 78. 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


American Potast & Chemical, now 
35%, because of lithium and other prod. 


ucts. 


American Telephone & Telegraph, 
160; yields 5.6% on its $9 dividend. 

Armstrong Cork, a high-grade stock, 
now 63, yielding 5.6%, on last years 
dividend. Is one of my special favorites, 


Frequently recommended here 
50s. 


Bendix (63), 


in the 


and Borg-Warner 


(77), two leaders in their lines. Pur 
chase on reactions recommended. 
Bohn Aluminum, now 21; good low- 
priced speculation. Makes items for 
the automotive industry, the building 
trades, manufacturers of household ap- 


pliances, aircraft and railroads. 


Carborundum, a Mellon-controlled 
company, and a leader in the field of 
abrasives, zirconium, etc. Now 31. 

Columbia Broadcasting “A”, 46, be- 
cause of excellent long-term outlook. 

Combustion Engineering, now 49, 


makes utility equipment, 


atomic. 


including 


Crane, 31, paid $2.25 last year, 
strong financially; has large titanium 


interest. 


Grace, (W.R.), a small empire, with 
investments in banking, shipping, tex- 


tiles, chemicals, etc., now 29. 


International Packers, (formerly Swift 
International), sells for 10, or less than 


half its working capital. 


International Tel. ¢ Tel., now 15; 


earnings steadily improving. 


Loew’s, now 18, as a low-priced 


speculation in the movie field. 


Northern Pacific Railroad. In the last 
two years, declined from 94 to 52; now 


58. Looks like substantial 


recovery 


ahead. Has large holdings of oil lands 


in Williston Basin, 


North Dakota, 


which are expected to be worth a great 


amount, in due time. 
Owens-Illinois Glass, now 82. 


Makes 


numerous glass products, and owns 
1,000,000 shares of Owens Cormmg 
Fibre Glass. It is possible that fibre 
glass might replace steel for automob 


bodies. 


Pacific Finance, recommended may 
times; now 31, yields about 7%. Com 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 
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The most important factor in the life 
of the individual, next to good health, 
must be his financial well being. With 
economic independence, he can develop 
personality, improve his way of life and 
distinguish himself as an individual. 


In the development of personal eco- 
nomic security, we consider the stock 
market of primary importance. It may 
reasonably be looked upon as the short- 
cut to financial success. At least, it 
offers a direct way to affluence. 


The experience of half a century has 
enabled us to work out a scientific for- 
mula for fortune building. Success over 
many years has proved that knowing 
what to buy and when to buy and sell is 
the secret of quick fortune building. It is 
far better to know the time to sell to the 
false optimists and the time to buy from 
the misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 


Years of conspicuous success for clients 
has built us pre-eminent recognition for 
our long-term market profits. That is why’ 
worried investors write from many parts 
of America to get the “Stock Market 
Appraisements” we formerly syndicated 
nationally on financial pages under the 
heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 


Our newspaper followers realized that 
when and what to buy and sell is about 





W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow,” called 
“‘the most far-seeing economic guide for the 
future,’’ sent free to his personal clients with his 
“27 Safety Rules’ for investors and traders. 


YES—FORTUNES ARE MADE KNOWING 
WHEN AND WHAT TO BUY AND SELL 


of our growth situations we recommend 
for substantial income and rapid growth. 
While we watch for opportunities like we 
now see in the offing, they need instruc- 
tion to protect them from the dangers 
of ill-advised speculation. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies 
that distorts the judgment of the average 
investor is the idea he can buy at any 
time and be sure of a profit. He has 
slight knowledge of the economic and 
investment cycles. He knows next to 
nothing about growth values. He does not 
realize the great number of stocks listed 
that are in a natural stagnation. He 
does not know how few are impulsed by 
special advantages such as will be the 
case in our growth stocks. 


Thinking realistically, we must agree 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor selec- 
tions destroy the gains of years. Funds 
were greatly increased when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at seven that went 
through twenty. A recent discovery has~ 
already advanced 150% and our current 
research should produce even greater 





all one needs to know about the stock 
market. No wonder Wall Street is so 
anxious to keep in contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our reliable guidance on 
when and what to buy forced us to publish our comments in 
inexpensive weekly bulletins. 


To buy and hold long-term growth situations before the public 
recognizes their potential values largely eliminates the hazards 
of speculation. Now, thanks to the discovery made while evalu- 
ating fundamental psychological factors found in the Roystone 
Heavy Industry formula, we are enabled to detect the difference 
between distribution and accumulation, to tell the correct time 
to buy and sell. We follow the fundamentals that make for 
profits. Currently we are preparing for a long bull market in 
natural growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover 
the issues that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 


Without such preparation for the future, the average investor 
never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune in 
a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy: To pro- 
tect clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety 
Rules for Investors and Traders. 


Today, we realize we have reached a condition in our economy 
that puts too many investments under shrinkage pressure and 
so have no growth futures. Investors should not seek dividends 
at the expense of fortune-building growth values. 


To protect our clients, we continually caution, “It is folly to 
gamble.” We buy values, not the market averages. In order to 
protect clients from getting funds frozen in “stocks having ex- 
cellent past dividend records” we select growth values in their 
infancy. Buying special situations, long-term growth possibilities 
independent of general conditions, makes all the difference be- 
tween failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points are essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is the one guarantee of security. Waiting and watching for 
growth values has built most of the large fortunes made in Wall 
Street. It would require pages of space to reprint the hundreds 
of letters of gratitude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis 





ee 


fortune-building results. 


The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research. That alone will offset 
inflation. That and fortune-building requirements calls for at 
least a fifty per cent fund gain each year. Instead the great 
majority of investors see their cash values shrink each year. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his "Comments" said: 


“What ‘Roystone Says . . .” is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts. 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing 
for this service he has foreseen all the important market 
changes. 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many good 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest 
investment and business guidance. Such assistance can be de- 
rived only from factually appraising future investment oppor- 
tunities in the light of political and social trends. Without such 
guidance there is small hope for the individual in his quest for 
financial independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune- 
building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


Now,’to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars, or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Our five thousand clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and success in fortune-building in Wall 
Street. When you send check for $25.00 be sure to ask for 
“America Tomorrow” and those famous 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 5, 
Long Island, N. Y. (Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation 
appointment, $25. 
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What To Do About 


INVESTMENTS 
in This Slump 





If you are worried about your investments; 
if you are skeptical of government’s ability 
to cope with falling production and in- 
creasing unemployment, we have a capital- 
preserving program for you. You should 
learn: 


1. Why tax-exempt municipal 
bonds are safe and should 
rise in price; 

2. Why cyclically sensitive 
stocks should be sold; 


3. Which “defensive” stocks 
should increase dividends. 


The Investograph organization doubts that 
government can do more than cushion 
recession and believes most stocks are 
poised for major decline. For an appro- 
priate, specific program and continuous 
supervision of recommended issues, send 
$10.00 (regular $18.00) for a 3-months 
trial subscription to the 8-page Investo- 
graph Weekly Investment Letter. 


INVESTOGRAPHS 


Dept. 4-A, 31 Gibbs Street 
Rochester 4, New York 
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FIVE STOCKS RISE OVER 
100% IN SINGLE MONTH 


What’s more—twenty of these stocks rose over 
50% during this period. That’s the record of the 
fastest rising unlisted securities highlighted in the 
current issue of OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW. You'll also read about 
Companies supplying the booming ‘‘Youth” market 
and several special situations including the leading 
producer of automatic traffic control equipment 
and a high profit stainless steel producer. Other 
sections on earnings, dividends, new products, 
new processes, new facilities, mergers, Canadians, 
new issues, oil and gas companies, opinion and 
forecast. Also Free Literature Service for obtain- 
ing top-flight broker “‘special situation” reports. 
TODAY, SEND YOUR $4.50 for FULL YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION to this pocket-size monthly 
magazine. Without extra charge, you'll also receive 
a copy of our DIVIDEND CHAMPION booklet. 


TODAY—SEND YOUR $4.50 TO 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. 1, Jenkintown, Pa. 


FLORIDA 


OPPORTUNITY 
JOURNAL 


Se The Florida Opportunity Journal, published month- 








ly, is a factual, exciting publication featuring 

hundreds of actual job openings, businesses, farms, 

groves, ranches, homes, etc. All areas of the 
Sunshine State covered—P: la, Tallah Jack- 
sonville, Orlando, Tampa, Ft. Myers, Miami. Re- 
ports & articles in each issue on employment, busi- 
ness, farming, trade, real estate. New businesses 
are reported, giving names, locations. No other 
Florida publication like it! Let the JOURNAL be 
YOUR gateway to opportunity, health, happiness! 
Send only $1.00 cash, check or moncy order today 
for special short-term ee next 4 BIG 
issues. Satisfaction guaranteed! 

FLORIDA OPPORTUNITY JOURNAL 

P. 0. Box 456-FM, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 
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Investing in leisure time 


Tue January-February “tax-relief-pros- 
pect” rally, as this is written, is meet- 
ing stock in the 290-295 “supply area” 
in the D-] Industrials and in the 100- 
105 “supply area” in the D-J Rails. A 
few selected quite speculative stocks 
(RKO Pictures, New York Central, 
Missouri Pacific Pfd.) have been doing 
handsprings while the main list has 
been hesitating. This has made the 
market “look better” than it really has 
been. 

The “demand area” on a recession 
logically could be something like 270- 
280 in the Industrials and perhaps 95- 
98 in the Rails. Personally, unless there 
is something quite unexpected rushed 
into the picture, I do not expect the 
September, 1953 lows (254.36 and 
90.39) to be violated. I suspect, too, 
that sometime later in the year the In- 
dustrials should get up in the 315-320 
range. 

Just remember, once more, that all 
this about the averages is more theoret- 
ical than practical, because the 1954 
stock market probably will be even 
more selective than the 1953 stock mar- 
ket. In 1953 the D-] Industrials de- 
clined a little less than 4% net; but two- 
thirds of all the individual issues traded 
on the NYSE closed the year priced 
lower than at the end of 1952. What 
these D-J Averages tell you concerns 
the so-called “institutional” stocks and 
the “tone” of trading, that’s all. 

It seems to me that the investment 


by LUCIEN O. HOOPER 


spell of the institu- 
tional type issues— 
that there is more 
of a willingness to 
take some risks, 
and even to specu- 
late. What’s hap- 
pened in New 
York Central, Missouri-Pacific _ pre- 
ferred and RKO Pictures has given non- 
institutional shares a lift. 

If the quality stocks are not to domi- 
nate the list so much, if there is to be 
more speculation, we easily could enter 
a period in which “the market would be 
better than the averages,” just as in 
1953 “the market was worse than the 
averages.” 

It is not especially surprising that, 
so far this year, the market has been 
better than business. The FRB Index 
of Production, employment, steel oper- 
ations and automobile production have 
been slipping—and stocks have been go- 
ing up. Reasons: (1) This recession in 
business has been expected; (2) im- 
portant tax relief for investors is on the 
way; (3) the credit authorities are 
moving swiftly to slow down the slide; 
(4) commodity prices have been hold- 
ing significantly well; (5) the world is 
settling down, and perhaps the most 
important of all, (6) investors subcon- 
sciously feel that a unit of recurrent 
lower earnings is worth more than a 
unit of non-recurrent higher earnings. 
For at least 12 years, investors have 








community is a little less under the not been willing to capitalize earnings 
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at normal ratios because of a suspicion 
that part of them would not last. 

This is the year we begin to separate 
“the men” from “the boys” in this stock 
market. There are going to be many 
surprises as we begin to see what earn- 
ings are recurrent and what earnings 
are not recurrent. That’s where much 
of our 1954 selectivity is coming from. 

There is room enough to expand on 
just about one idea in a column like 
this. The idea I want to expand in this 
issue concerns companies which may 
benefit because the public has more 
leisure time. 

Thirty or forty years ago, most 
people worked eight or nine hours a 
day and Saturdays, and vacations were 
not common outside of the white col- 
lar groups. Furthermore, when the av- 
erage wage-earner did have some 
leisure time, he usually did not have 
any money to go with it. All that has 
changed. Almost everyone now has 
some leisure time, some money, and 
some inclination to enjoy it. 

There must be some lines of business 
which profit from leisure time, and 
there must be some stocks which are 
investments in the business of provid- 
ing services and accessories to those 
who have leisure time. 

The leisure time field is a pretty big 
one: travel, hobby exploitation, amuse- 
ments of every type, athletic equip- 
ment, fishing tackle, boats, summer cot- 
tages, roadside stands, sportswear, and 
even golf! I’m not going to present a 
long list of “leisure time” companies, 
but I will mention three briefly: 

Outboard Marine & Manufacturing 
(46), after a 69% effective tax rate, in 
the year ended September 1953, earned 
$4.25 a share. It pays $1.60 in divi- 
dends and easily could pay more. With 
the EPT gone, the company may be 
able to earn between $6 and $8 a share. 
Anyone familiar with outboards knows 
the Johnson, Evinrude and Gale names. 
Outboard motors, formerly made for 
only the lightest work, now have been 
perfected for much bigger jobs—even 
for small cabin cruisers. There is no 
sport which is growing faster than boat- 
ing. Sales of this company last year, of 
which about 15% came from rotary 
power motors and about 8% from mili- 
lary orders, were over $60 million—no 
‘Peanut” business. This year is sure 
to be bigger than ever, for Outboard 
Marine sells through over 15,000 retail 
outlets. Here is a stock which has been 
rising almost constantly since 1949, and 
there seems no good reason to expect 
the rise to cease. 

Black & Decker (40) has been men- 
tioned before in this column. It really 
is another leisure-time stock, since it 
makes machinery which caters to the 
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TLE VALUE LINE 


nuit INVESTMENT SURVEY 
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Which Way 


AIRCRAFT & AUTO STOCKS 


ye air power is called for in the new Eisenhower budget. 
is in sight even though at less than peak levels. Some aircraft stocks will benefit 
more than others. Lapse of the E.P. tax may permit some dividend increases. The 
timely Value Line Report on aircraft stocks analyzes near and long-term trends in the 


aircraft industry, gives a full page analysis of each company, and shows which stocks to 
buy and which 3 stocks to avoid. 


Automobile sales are to be off this year, authorities agree. Will General Motors’ 
$1 billion expansion allow it to go against the trend? How will individual auto stocks 
be affected by the GM-Ford sales battle for a bigger share of a smaller 1954 auto output? 
Value Line’s recent Report also analyzes auto industry prospects, makes specific earn- 


ings and dividend estimates, rates each auto stock on its investment attraction at present 
prices. 


Sustained production 


Also See Summary of Recommendations 
on All 613 Stocks 


This up-to-the-minute 16-page Summary gives you for each stock the Value Line 
estimates of 1954 earnings and dividends and specific recommendation. Also in handy 
reference form, dividend yield, quality rank and long-term appreciation potential. You 
may find it profitable to check your own stocks against this unique Summary. 


SPECIAL: The Summary of Recommendations on 613 major stocks and the timely 
48-page issue analyzing 37 leading Aircraft, Auto, Airline, Agricultural Equipment and 


Truck stocks will be sent to you at no extra charge with this special introductory offer. 
Included are: 


Allis-Chalmers Eastern Air Lines Martin (Glenn L.] 
American Airlines Fairchild Engines Nash-Kelvinator 
Boeing General Motors North Amer. Aviation 
J. 1. Case Grumman Pan Amer. Airways 
Chrysler Hudson Republic Aviation 
Curtiss Wright int’?l Harvester United Aircraft 
Douglas heed United Air Lines 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


(New subscribers only) includes 4 weekly editions of Ratings & Reports—covering 190 
stocks in 14 industries. It includes also a Special Situation recommendation, Supervised 
Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Letters and 4 weekly Supplements. (Annual subscription 
$120.) 

Plus the Summary of Recommendations on 613 Stocks and 

the 48-page Auto and Aircraft Issue at no extra charge. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-14 


The VALUE LINE Investment Survey 


Published by Arnold Bernhard & Co., Inc. 
The Value Line Survey Building 
5 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


A DV IC E BEAR MARKETS 


When the market falls, many common stock 
warrants go down to very low prices. For 
example, a $50,000 investment in Colorado 
Fuel Warrants in 1948 was worth only 
$1,000 just two years later. Warrants also 
afford the greatest potential appreciation 
on a rebound. Example: In one market 
cycle a $500 investment in Tri-Continental 
warrants appreciated to $85,000. You should 
read THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS by Sidney Fried, 
for the full story of warrants, accompanied 
Competent Advice Over the Years by a list of 50 common stock warrants you 
Box 25 712 S. Federal should know about. For your copy send $2 


to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-2, 220 Fifth 
Chicago 5, Illinois } Rve., MY.LNY. t 











Market advice on low-price qual- 
ity, and Canadian stocks. 





Specific buy-sell advice weekly. 
Send for free Growth Stock 
Report and 2 weeks FREE trial. 
New inquiries only. 


MARKET DIRECTION, INC. 
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20 
UNDER-PRICED 


STOCKS 


Facing Good Future 


From its list of “212 Stocks Off 40% 
to 83% From Their 7-Year Highs,” 
FINANCIAL WORLD has selected 20 
issues that appear not only Under- 
Valued, on the basis of past earnings 
records and price-earnings ratios, but 
attractive now because they have above- 
average prospects. Be sure to read and 
benefit by “20 LAGGARD STOCKS 
FACING GOOD FUTURE,” sent Free to 


new subscribers. 


If you return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
you will also receive “20 LAGGARD 
STOCKS FACING GOOD FUTURE,” in 
addition to our valuable 64-page “Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks.” 
Besides condensed reports on 1,970 
stocks, this monthly pocket stock guide 
gives our INDEPENDENT RATING on 
EACH STOCK so you can reach wiser 
decisions as to new purchases and 
whether to dispose of any stocks you 
now own. 


If you Order Now you will also receive 
“212 DEPRESSED STOCKS SELLING 40% 
to 83% below 7-YEAR HIGHS”; “78 Stocks 
to Earn More in 1954’; and “How to Appraise 
the Investment Value of Your Stocks.” 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly sub- 
scription ($11 for six months) for complete 
4-PART Investment Service, including An- 
nual $5 “STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual, 
Latest Revised Edition. ALL Your Money 
Back in 30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 











OUTLOOK for 
ATRCRAFT 
INDUSTRY 

4 Weeks Trial $1 


BARBOUR’S 


Investment Service, Inc. 
105 West Adams Street 
(Dep't A) 

Chicago 3, Illinois 





























BEFORE YOU BUY! 
You Should Read 
“MARKET ACTION & 
INVESTMENT OUTLOOK” 


Free sample copy on request 
Ask for Bulletin F-2 


Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 


(Incorporated 1928) 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 














STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. Big, 





Stocks yielding 8% 


EVER suiCE income tax rates have been 
hiked to near-confiscatory levels tax 
conscious investors have used every 
legitimate means to translate “income 
into “capital gains.” The latter now are 
taxed at a maximum rate of 25% as 
compared with rates up to 92% on “in- 
come.” Is it surprising, under such con- 
ditions, that wealthy investors rather 
put their money into oil well drilling 
and cattle ranching, or, if they don’t 
want to take risks, into tax-exempt 
bonds, than invest in good, high-yield- 
ing stocks? And when they do buy 
stocks, they either take a wild gamble 
in a stock that offers a great potential 
gain, or they select “growth companies” 
which pay nominal cash dividends and 
plow back the bulk of earnings, thus 
translating income into eventual capital 
gains. Investment-grade stocks which 
pay liberal dividends but do not hold 
much promise of spectacular apprecia- 
tion, have little appeal for the tax-wise 
investor and are regarded with disdain. 

Realizing that the present double tax- 
ation of dividends—first the corporate 
income tax, then the individual income 
tax on the dividend—is not only gro- 
tesquely unfair, but also economically 
unsound, the House Ways and Means 
Committee has proposed a gradual eas- 
ing of this situation. Under this plan, 
which has been strongly endorsed by 
the Administration, a certain percent- 
age of the dividend income (5% in the 
first year, 10% in the second and 15% in 
the third year) may be deducted from 
the income tax. This proposal undoubt- 
edly will run into fierce partisan oppo- 
sition in Congress, but if enacted into 
law it is bound to have profound effects 
on the securities markets. 

As investors discover that the effec- 
tive income tax on dividends will ulti- 
mately be less than the present tax on 
capital gains, they will once again ap- 
preciate the value of cash dividends 
and liberal yields. As a result, the now 
prevailing wide gap in the market ap- 
praisal of the glamorized, but low- 
yielding growth stocks, on the one 
hand, and the generous dividend payers, 
on the other, is likely to narrow down 
to more sensible proportions. Since the 
price of high-yielding stocks is more 
likely to go up than that of the growth 
stocks to come down, more attention 
should now be paid to the great num- 
ber of good, but neglected stocks which 
combine high yield with at least aver- 
age growth prospects, but which may 
lack the glamour appeal of the favorite 
growth stocks. 


Two facts should 
be remembered, 
however. First, the 
battle for relief 
from double taxa- 
tion is not yet won 
and it may de- 
velop into quite a 
struggle. Second, never buy a stock for 
investment merely on account of yield 
the company must meet all other quali- 
fications as well, namely: good man. 
agement, sound finances, an important 
industry position, and better than aver. 
age prospects. 

American Radiator and Standard 
Sanitary Corp. is an cxcellent example 
of the type of stock that I have in mind, 
Now selling at 15%, the stock gives a 
8% return on basis of last year’s $1.5 
dividend. Its financial position leaves 
nothing to be desired, with cash in ex- 
cess of all liabilities. American Radia- 
tor is a leader in the plumbing and 
heating field, and since the Administra- 
tion will do everything in its power to 
encourage new construction as well as 








GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 
trades closed out. Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
soybean oil and meal. Published 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 
Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 
letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 
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home repairs, this company should do 
well. A rejuvenated management team 
is expected to put greater emphasis on 
the development of divisions offering 
better than average growth, such as 
temperature control devices, air condi- 
tioning, ete. American Radiator earned 
about $1.90 a share last year; in 1929, 
when the company earned $1.91 (after 
nominal taxes), the stock sold as high 
as 553% times its present price. 
Pullman is another comparatively 
neglected stock which at 45% is still 
selling about one-third under its 1946 
high, despite the fact that last year’s 
earnings, estimated at $5 (after $1.80 
EPT), were the best per share results 
since 1929. Contrary to widely held be- 
lief Pullman is not primarily a railroad 
equipment maker any longer. The car 
building division accounts for only 
about 40% of earnings, with the M. W. 
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ndard Kellogg Company, a subsidiary in the 
ample petroleum refinery and chemical engi- 
mind, neering and construction field, contrib- 
yesanf# uting another 40%, and Trailmobile, 
$1.25 second-largest manufacturer of high- 
leaves § way truck-trailers, the balance. Pull- 
in ex-§ man, which hasn’t missed a dividend 

Radia-@ since 1867, paid $4 last year for a yield 

g and of 8.8%. The company has neither debt 

nistra-§ nor preferred, and its working capital 

wer to amounts to about $52 per common 
vell as share, 

——f§ The Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
has spent such vast sums in recent 
years on the improvement of the effi- 
ciency of its facilities and equipment 
that earnings should be well main- 
tained even if traffic volume should fall 
off this year. It is most significant that 
net income rose to a new all-time high 

- of $6.04 a share in 1953, despite the 

oY" decline in soft coal shipments which 

ed depressed earnings of the two other 
ree Pocahontas coal carriers, the Norfolk 

. & Western and the Virginian. I can’t 

= see any danger for the C. & O.’s $3 

C dividend rate, which provides an 8.3% 





yield on the present price of 36. The 
Chessie has never had any financial 
difficulties and its unbroken dividend 
record extends over more than thirty 
years, 

While under Robert Young’s domi- 
nation—he bowed out in January to 
concentrate on the acquisition of con- 
ttol of the New York Central—the C. 
¢ 0. acquired a block of 80,000 New 
York Central shares “for investment.” 
The way things are shaping up, the 
battle for control of the New York Cen- 
ral will be of gigantic proportions and 
there may be fireworks in the stock. 
C.& O. investors, who in the past have 
= highly critical of Young’s New 
York Central purchase, will be inter- 
ested bystanders. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
aticle will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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How Good Are 
MUTUAL FUNDS? 


Which Show Best Records for 1953? 
3 Now Favored for Purchase 


Ho” 27 leading Mutual Funds and Trusts performed in 1953 and over 
the past 5-year bull market is shown in a new study by UNITED Service. 
While some recorded gains twice that of the general market, others made a 
poor showing, gaining only half as much as the Dow-Jones Industrials. 
This revealing study will help you to rate the management ability of the 
following investment companies: 
Dividend Shares 
Eaton & Howard 
Fidelity Fund 
Fundamental Inv 
Gen Amer Inv 


Incorporated Inv 
Investors Mut 


Adams Express 
Affiliated Fund 
Am International 
Boston Fund 
Carriers & Gen 
Comm Inv Tr 
Consol Inv Tr 


Geo Putnam F 
Scudder, Stevens 
Selected Amer 
State St Inv 
Tri-Continent: 
US & Foreign 
Wellington Fund 


Lehman Corp 
Loomis-Sayles 
Mass Inv Gro 
Mass Invest 
National Inv 
Pac-Amer Inv 


Every holder or prospective buyer of Investment Company shares should 
have this timely Report. As a guide to new purchases, our Staff selects the 
shares of three companies as currently most attractive. 


Send only $1 for your copy of this valuable Report, and receive without extra charge 
the next four issues of UNITED Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


UNITED Reports ee FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -—- 
FM-58 


are backed by 34 years’ ex | 

perience in counselling | N@MC++++sseeeeeesseeeeessescceeesseceseees 
investors. They are used 

by more investors than any Address eoeeeee eeeveeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeees eeeeee 


other advisory service. 


ACT NOW! mail 
coupon with only $1 | 


iUNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 

















2 NEW MIRACLE STOCKS FOR 1954 
LIKE GENERAL MOTORS? 


A Fifty-Point advance in Gen. Motors plus a 2-for-1 split followed our analysis of 
40 leading advisory services which then showed Gen. Motors the top-rated stock. 
Now 2 other issues vie for first place as prime favorites of the Experts . . . one a 
fast-growing company with steady rise in gross revenues each year since 1938 .. . 
1953 earnings should hit new high . . . could easily double in price. Recom- 
mended by a dozen services. The other Company’s revenue increased each 
quarter since 1949; during this period, 70% of earnings were paid in dividends. 
Fast expansion program greatly enhancing Company’s compeiitive position. 
Higher earnings and dividends seem assured. Profit potentials so strong, 11 
Services say “Buy this stock at Market.” 

A 6-year study proves that when 10 or more leading investment counselors agree 
on a stock—that stock soon begins a dynamic advance. 

Would you like our “inside” detailed report on these two No. 1 stocks? It’s yours 
FREE with 4 weeks’ trial subscription to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT 
CONSENSUS service for only $1.. This includes Duval’s Growth Stocks, Little 
Blue Chips, Low-Priced Speculations and all special reports. Fill in, Clip, Mail 
Coupon Today with $1. 


DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. R-241, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for “2 New Miracle Stocks for 1954” with FREE 
4 weeks’ subscription to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS 
service. New subscribers only. 
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UP? 


Famous British economist COLIN 
CLARK has aroused widespread fears 
by forecasting drastic slump. : 

BASIC ANALYSIS challenges Clark’s 
findings in the most revealing report yet 
issued. 

There will be no slump. Stocks are 
now ready for a new phase. Read facts 
that the experts have missed. How 
stocks are rising from a SIX YEAR or 
longer ACCUMULATION AREA. 

Get the true story behind the recent 
break and how the exit of a major sell- 
ing group has cleared the trend ahead. 

Don’t be deceived. Get the vital facts 
behind the market and how they show 
record breaking bull market still ahead. 
Read also what was said in our Sept.. 
Nov. and Dec. reports. 

SPECIAL OFFER. Get these TWO 
unique reports, “CONTINUATION OF 
BULL MARKET IN 1954” and the com- 
ing special release, “STOCKS FACE 
NEW PHASE AHEAD.” Both reports. 

PRICE $3.00 


GOLD IN 1954? ? 


“FUTURE OF 
GOLD?” together with the latest special! 
release on 1954. Every gold investor 
should get these two penetrating studies. 
Sequels to the “GOLD EQUATION” of 
Sept., 1952, that saves investors thousands 
of dollars by showing how the price 
could not be raised. 


AS ial Offer. Both gold reports. 
oni PRICE $2.00 


C. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 West 40th Street, New York 


Get the now famous 





THE FUNDS 








NEW YORK LONDON 














1954-1958 


“Here is a Positive Investment 
Program for the Years 1954-1958”’ 


This is the title of a 12-page study recent’y 
prepared by our research department. These 12 
pages may alter your entire investment philosophy 
—for the better. Objective of the plan is to 
multiply invested capital at least two-fold by the 
year 1958. 


FOR YOUR COPY—plus a Five-Week In- 
troductory Subscription to the entire, com- 
plete investors Research Service — CLIP 
ONE DOLLAR to this ad and mail today. 


ASK FOR REPORT F-200 


INVESTORS RESEARCH CO. 


Santa Barbara California 














PHOTO CREDITS 
Pace 6—United Press (1). 
Pace 19—International (1). 
Pace 20—International (1). 
Pace 24—Wide World (3). 











Your dividend notice in FORBES 
directs nationwide attention of 
influential investors in finance 
and industry to your company. 














THREE—AND WHAT 
THEY DID 


THREE of the five biggest mutuals have 
respectfully submitted to their 281,039 
shareholders a summary of what hap- 
pened in 1953. The three: Massachu- 
setts Investors Trust, Fundamental In- 
vestors, Inc. and Wellington Fund. The 
reports showed MIT still way out in 
front of all the funds with assets of 
$522.3 million, Wellington third with 
$280.8 million (Investors Mutual is 
second) and Fundamental with $157.1 
million lined up in fifth position (Affili- 
ated holds fourth place). They made 
nice reading. 

MIT happily reported 2,533,745 new 
shares sold during the year, Welling- 
ton counted its gain as 2,755,812 shares 
and Fundamental tallied a total of 
1,363,497. MIT repurchased 873,000 
shares, Wellington 486,156 and Funda- 
mental 475,032, leaving MIT with 26,- 
752,930 shares outstanding, Wellington 
14,064,354 and Fundamental 8,222,425, 

In dividends, MIT paid 93c last year, 
just a fraction more than the 92%c divi- 
dend in 1952. Wellington stuck to the 
80c dividend of the previous year, 
while Fundamental paid 9lc, a penny 
more than in 1952. 

When it came to management and 
operating expenses the two bigger 
funds were tied dollarwise. Both 
showed $1.3 million in expenses. Fun- 
damental’s cost of doing business was 
placed at $968,268. But MIT noted 
that it “believed [it] had the lowest 
ratio of operating expenses of all in- 
vestment companies in the U.S.” Wel- 
lington figured. its expenses for each 
$100 of average net assets at 50c last 
year, and Fundamental put its ratio 
at 89c. 

On 1953 portfolio changes, MIT and 
Fundamental wrote nary a word. But 
Wellington was free with its explana- 
tion. President Walter Morgan told 
shareholders common stocks and other 
equities were sliced from 67% at the 
beginning of the year to 58% at year 
end. Increases followed in good-grade 
corporate bonds “bought on new offer- 
ings at the highest yields available in 
more than ten years for jnvestment 
grade issues. This rise in interest rates 
was caused by the unusual demand for 
capital by industry and Federal and 
local governments when credit was 
tight.” 

Principal common stock reductions 
were in automobiles and parts, contain- 
er, industrial machinery and tobacco 
industries. Morgan reasoned _ thus: 
“Aircraft manufacturing stocks were 
eliminated after advancing to prices 
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that appeared to have discounted thei: 
near-term improvement. . . . The op. 
tainer stocks were reduced on pric 
advances which lowered yields. The in. 
vestment in autos and parts and indy. 
trial machinery stocks was cut back, 
and the railroad equipment group elim. 
inated, because the prospects for these 
issues were considered less favorable 
than for other securities. We sold most 
of our tobacco stocks because we fel 
their outlook was uncertain with cig. 
rette sales slackening and more compe. 
tition from new brands requiring costly 
sales promotions.” 

In 1953’s last quarter, all three funds 
were active traders, but seldom in the 
same stock. MIT liked the investments 
already bound in its portfolio, increased 
the holdings of 51 securities, bought 
no new ones. From October 1 through 
December 31, the big Boston fund pw- 
chased 20,000 shares or more in Bethle- 
hem Steel, Florida Power, General Pub- 
lic Utilities, Gillette, Ohio Oil, South- 
ern Company and U. S. Steel. Through 
stock dividends, holdings increased in 
American Stores, Dow Chemical, First 
National Bank of Boston, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber, Gulf Oil, International 
Business Machines, International Paper 
and National Cash Register. 

MIT sold holdings in 14 companies. 
Investments in five were pushed out- 
26,000 shares of Cities Service, 12,600 
Cone Mills, 30,000 International Nickel 
of Canada, 20,000 Public Service Elec- 
tric & Gas and 18,700 United Gas In- 
provement. A more than 20,000-share 
reducing program was followed for the 
portfolio’s holdings of Florida Power & 
Light, Middle South Utilities and 
United Merchants & Manufacturers. 

In the fourth quarter Wellington 
bought three new securities—Goveri- 
ment Employees Insurance, Houston 
Oil of Texas and National Fuel Gx 
(the last to the tune of 70,000 shares). 
There was no great increase in othe 
common stock holdings, the 12,000- 
share purchase of International Harves 
ter led the list. Increases were mostly 
in big name companies like Coca-Col, 
Pepsi-Cola, Bethlehem Steel, Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell, Richfield Oil, Pure Oil, 
Socony-Vacuum and United Gas. 

Much of the stock elimination We: 
lington’s Morgan spoke of took place 
the fourth quarter. Completely out of 
the portfolio went 31,000 shares ° 
American Tobacco, 15,000 Liggett 4 
Myers and 15,000 Philip Morris. The 
only tobacco common left on Welling 
ton’s list is Reynolds Tobacco “B,” 16: 
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300 shares. Not a single planemaker 
remained in Wellington’s portfolio. Pink 
jips were handed the holdings of 
Douglas Aircraft, Lockheed and United 
Aircraft. Similarly axed were Delaware 
power & Light, Florida Power & Light 
ad Texas Gulf Sulphur. 

Still around but in smaller quantities 
were the common stocks of eleven other 
corporations, In the can industry, hold- 
ings of American Can and Continental 
Can were cut by 2,000 and 4,000 
shares. Holdings in General Electric 
were reduced by 3,900 shares, West- 
inghouse by 9,000. Biggest reduction 
was the 22,000-share sale of American 
Gas & Electric. Utility “Kansas City 
Power & Light holdings were decreased 
by 7,000 shares. Slimmer, too, were the 
investments in Aluminium, Ltd., du- 
Pont, General Foods, Shell Oil and 
Swift & Co. 

As the old year quartered oui 
Fundamental decided the atmosphere 
looked bright for the credit business. 
Entered into its portfolio were 9,000 
shares of Commercial Credit and an 
additional 8,000 shares of CIT Finan- 
cial (in which Fundamental already 
held 57,000 shares). Also added: 8,000 
shares of Container Corp. In the chem- 
ical field, Fundamental added to its 
holdings of duPont and Eastman Ko- 
dak. In the oil industry, it increased 
its stake in Amerada and Ohio Oil. 
Other increases were anything but lo- 
calized—Bendix Aviation, Canada Dry, 
Chicago Corp., Iowa-Illinois Gas & 
Electric, Minneapolis-Honeywell and 
Western Pacific. For securities it could 
do better without, Fundamental chose 
31,000 shares of Canadian Pacific and 
13,000 shares of American Viscose. 
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UNITED FRUIT 
COMPANY 


219th 


Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


A dividend of seventy-five cents 
per share on the capital stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable April 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record March 22, 1954. 


EMERY N. LEONARD 
Secretary and Treasurer 


j Peatem, Mass., February 15, 1954 

















The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
¢ CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on the 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
March 12, 1954, to shareholders of record 
at the close of business on February 26, 
1954. Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
February 15, 1954, 


March 1, 1954 


YOU CAN OWN A 20-ACRE OIL AND GAS LEASE 
IN THE OIL RICH WILLISTON BASIN— 
TODAY'S MOST EXCITING OIL REGION— 


ONLY $69 





No stock to buy, no taxes to pay... 


$69 covers all costs; no lease rental 
charges are due until November 1955. 


You can purchase from us oil and gas 
leases in the fabulous Williston Basin— 
North America’s newest oil frontier, where 
oil strikes are being made and wildcat 
wells are being drilled. 


An outright speculation, of course, but 
one that might bring you untold wealth in 
this area known as the Williston Basin— 
where producing oil wells completed 
as of November 1953 totalled 250. 
North Dakota oil production for the 
11 months ending November 30, 1953, 
amounted to 4,804,194 barrels. If you 
can afford to speculate in this new oil 
region, you can acquire from Petro- 
leum Research Co. a 20-acre oil and 
gas lease for only $69 (or a 40-acre 
lease for only $119). These leases are 
full Ysths interest, commercial, re- 
cordable assignment, primary term 
leases due 1963. This covers all costs— 
no lease rental charges are due until 
November 1955. After November 1955, 
rental payments will then be paid by you 
annually at the rate of 25c per acre until 
the expiration of the lease in November 
1963. 


Once you own the lease, you don’t have 
a thing to do. No improvements to make, 


no taxes to pay. If oil or gas should be 
discovered nearby, an oil company might 
wish to deal directly with you in order to 
drill on your lease. You can then demand 
a cash bonus before they even start to 
drill, also a royalty on every barrel of oil 
produced. Or, if you wish, you can sell 
outright for cash. 


You probably wonder why all the un- 
developed oil and gas leases are not 
already sold in the Williston Basin—the 
reason is that outside the oil business few 
people understand how these leases may 
be purchased. 


If you can afford to speculate in this 
new oil frontier, just send us your name 
and address, along with check or money 
order for only $69 payable to Petro- 
leum Research Co. We will then record 
20 acres in your name and you will re- 
ceive a recorded Assignment of Oil and 
Gas Lease (within about two weeks), and 
also a plat showing location of your lease 
in the North Dakota area of the Williston 
Basin. (For a 40-acre lease send check 
for $119; 80-acre lease $225). Since 
we only have a limited amount of leases 
available, we are recording them on a 
first come, first served basis. Act now, 
ae your check today! Write Departmeni 

-1. 


PETROLEUM RESEARCH CO.—stetitas 


42 BROADWAY e 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-5037 








JM Johns-Manville 
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erovoucT: 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 

The Board ot Directors declared a dividend 
of 75c per share on the Common Stock 
payable March 11, 1954. .o holders of 
record March 1, 1954. 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 

















UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 62% cents per share 
has been declared on the Common Stock of 
said Company, payable March 10, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at three o’clock P.M. 
on February 25, 1954. 

C. H. McHENRY, Secretary. 
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REEVES BROTHERS, wi. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 30c per 
share has been declared, payable 
March 12, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business 
March 1, 1954. The transfer books 
of the Company will not be closed. 


J. E. REEVES, Treasurer 
February 15, 1954. 























ROBERTSHAW - FULTON 
CONTROLS COMPANY 


Greensburg, Pa. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $0.34375 per 
share has been declared 
on the $25.00 par value 
5% per cent Cumulative 
Convertible Preferred 
Stock, payable March 
US 20, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of 
business March 10, 1954. 


COMMON STOCK 


A regular quarterly dividend of 37%c per 
share has been declared on the Common Stock 
payable March 20, 1954 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business March 10, 1954. 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


WALTER H. STEFFLER 
Secretary & Treasurer 





February 8, 1954 
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(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 77 


A dividend of twenty-five cents 
(25c) per share has today been de- 
clared on the outstanding common 
stock of this Corporation, payable 
on March 31, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
March 3, 1954, 





A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 
February 15, 1954. 
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CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Dividend olice 


The Board of Directors of the Clark 
Equipment Company today declared 
the following dividends: 


Common Stock—A quarterly dividend 
of 75 cents per share, payable March 
10, 1954, to shareholders of record at 
theclose of business February 24,1954. 


Preferred Stock—The regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1.25 per share pay- 
able March 15, 1954, to shareholders 
of record at the close of business 
February 24, 1954. 

G. E. ARNOLD 


February 5, 1954 Secretary 
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IBM INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINES CORPORATION 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22 


TRADE MARK 


The 156th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Board of Directors of this Corporation has 
this day declared a dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable March 10, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on February 17, 
1954. Transfer books will not be closed. Checks 
prepared on IBM Electric Punched Card 
Accounting Machines will be mailed. 

A. L. WILLIAMS, Vice Pres. & Treasurer 
January 15, 1954 














PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 







DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 





YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 





DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of one 
dollar and fifty cents ($1.50) per 
share on the outstanding common 
stock, payable March 12, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 23, 1954. 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 


Chairman, Finance Committee 




















TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Virectors has declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per share and an additional 
dividend of 25 cents per share on the Com- 
pany’s capital stock, payable March 15. 
1954, to stockholders of record a* the close 
of business February 24, 1954. 

E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 


Secretary. 











Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 











TEXAS EASTERN 


February 1, 1954 


The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 
the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
March 1, 1954, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business February 11, 1954: 


Amount 


Security per Share 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series $1.37 


Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertible Series . . . .$1.18% 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series .. . .$1.124%4 
Ee PE $0.25 
Se 
Sg titi = 
Secretary 


walle 


SHREVEPORT LOUISIANA 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 32) 


trolled by Lockheed. Is fifth-largest in. 
stallment financing company. 

Standard Brands, a leading food 
products company, frequently recom- 
mended from 20 up. Now 80. Dividend 
recently increased to $2 annual basis, 
yielding nearly 7%. 

Texas Co. One of leading oil com- 
panies, now 63, yielding nearly 6%, as- 
suming (as likely) last year’s dividend 
rate will be continued. 

U. S. Foil “B?, now 45 (often recom- 
mended here at lower prices) owns 
control of Reynolds Metals, second 
largest aluminum producer, now 62, 
(Owns 1 share of latter for each of its 
own shares.) Reynolds might earn $15 
a share in coming years, and sell much 
higher. 

U. S. Steel, now 40, pays $3; possi- 
bility of dividend increase this year. 

West Penn Electric, 37; yields 5.8%; 
but increase in dividend is possible. 

Worthington Pump, 33, because of 
prospects for huge increase in air-con- 
ditioning of industrial plants. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 











American-Stardard 
PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 


A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been de- 
clared, payable March 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 23, 1954. 


A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared, 
payable March 24, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
February 23, 1954. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR & STANDARD 
SANITARY CORPORATION 


JOHN E. KING 
Vice President and Treasurer 


cae 


TENNESSEE 
CGorPorRATION 


February 16, 1954 


A dividend of fifty (50¢) 
cents per share has been de- 
clared payable March 29, 
1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness March 3, 1954. 


Joun G. GREENBURGH 
Treasurer. 

















61 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company 


NEWARK.N. J. 





QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Dividends of $1.02 a share on the 
4.08% Cumulative Preferred Stock, 
$1.17% a share on the 4.70% Cu- 
mulative Preferred Stock, 35 cents 
a share on the $1.40 Dividend 
Preference Common Stock, and 40 
centsashare onthe CommonStock, 
have been declared for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1954, all pay- 
able on or before March 31, 1954 
to holders of record at the close 
of business on March 1, 1954. 


GEORGE H. BLAKE 
President 
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E FLINTKOTE COMPANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER NEW YORK 20, 
PLAZA 3 N.Y. 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable March 15, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 1, 1954, 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable March 
10, 1954, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business Feb. 24, 1954. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice-President and Treasurer 


Feb. 3, 1954 























“LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


MGM PICTURES - THEATRES - MGM RECORDS 
.. February 17, 1954 
oY The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 20c per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock of the 
- Company, payable on March 31, 
54, to stockholders of record at the close of 
busine, on March 12, 1954. Checks will be 


mailsd 
CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 
Vice Pres. & Treasurer 











LION OIL 


COMPANY 


A regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared on the Capital Stock of this 
Ompany, payable March 16, 1954, to 
stockholders of record February 26, 1954. 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
E. W. ATKINSON, Treasurer 
Febr iary 12, 1954. 





March 1, 1954 
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hobby trade—the kind of stuff you have 
in your workshop in the basement. Its 
products have a fine reputation and are 
handled by more than 4,000 outlets. 
In the year ended with September 
1953, after $1.22 a share for EPT, the 
company earned $6.49 a share, against 
$5.74 in the previous 12 months, With 
EPT gone, here is another stock that 
could earn $7 to $8 a share, and in 
the past the company usually has paid 
out about half of net in dividends. The 
current dividend rate now is $2 per 
annum. Last year this was supple- 
mented by 3% in stock. 

If you fish (and who doesn’t?) you 
know how much money you always are 
spending on new tackle, lures and rods. 
That’s part of fishing! Probably you are 
a customer of Shakespeare Company, 
which, directly and through subsidi- 
aries, did a business of $15.2 million in 
the year ended with last July, when it 
earned $3.11 a share on stock which 
paid $1.60 a share in 1958 and is sell- 
ing something under 20 in the over-the- 
counter market. Earnings were $2.58 in 
1952 and $3.01 in 1951. There is noth- 
ing ahead of the 392,000 shares issued, 
but the stock does not have too active 
a market. It is selling at around its book 
value. Shakespeare Company looks like 
a very solid little enterprise. 


Getting away from the “leisure-time” 
stocks, I would like to call rather em- 
phatic attention to Transamerica (26%). 
This stock is not up much from the low 
of the last two years (which has been 
21%), and it represents, among other 
things, ownership in a rapidly growing 
life insurance company operating on 
the Pacific Coast, Occidental Life In- 
surance. If Occidental were appraised 
in the stock market on the same basis 
as a company like Lincoln National 
Life or Connecticut General Life, I 
suppose’ it would be selling at some- 
thing like $150 million to $175 million. 
Transamerica currently is appraised at 
around $261 million. I think Trans- 
america stock offers a good opportunity 
to buy into a rapidly growing life in- 
surance enterprise without having to 
pay too much of a premium for it. 

This probably is not a good time, in- 
cidentally, to buy most life insurance 
issues. They are up too much recently, 
and probably will sell off a bit some 
time this summer. Do not abandon 
long-pull investment positions in them, 
but do not buy any more right now. I 
would buy Transamerica, however. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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E. 1. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 


266. u. 5. rat ort 
Wilmington, Del., February 15, 1954 


The Board of Directors has declared this day 
regular quarterly dividends of $1.12 a 
share on the Preferred Stock—$4.50 Series 
and 871/2¢ a share on the Preferred Stock 
— $3.50 Series, both payable April 24, 
1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on April 9, 1954; also 
$1.00 a share on the Common Stock as 
the first interim dividend for 1954, pay- 
able March 13, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954, 


L. pbuP. COPELAND, Secretary 
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R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company 


Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Series 


Quarterly dividends of 90c per share 
on the Preferred Stock, 3.60% Series, 
and of $1.12 per share on the Pre- 
ferred Stock, 4. 20% Series, have been 
declared, payable ° April 1, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 10, 1954. 





W. J. ConraD 
WInsTONn-SAtem, N. C. Secretary 


February 11, 1954 
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IMPORTANT MARKET INFORMATION 


(A) 466 stocks rated 7 
(B) Market trend analysis 
(C) 5 year market chart 
Mailed FREE to new inquirers. 
Ask for Report F-124 


AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
Larchmont, N. Y 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO AVERAGE 


$1,000 a month 


MARKET PROFITS IN 1954? 


That’s the goal our subscribers are aiming for, in 
1954, starting with $3,000 margin on commodities— 
ss08 0 margin on stocks. YOU can start "- less! 
JULY SOYBEANS, bought on - advice in Oct. 
1953, at $2. ss, profits taken in Dec. 1953, at $3.05, 
yielded $4,800 profit on 10,000 bu. in about 10 
weeks. = profits taken in Jan. 1954. SOY- 
BEANS, only grain in short supply -,, season, 
— oamake RI MORE money than other 


ined ! 
CARRIER, GILLETTE, and ep _ 
our advices MUCH LOWER, started 1954 week 
new high ground Our subscribers bought CARRIER 
at $1.50, now $48— 
i $85. KIMBERLY 
CLARK at $18, now $52—WHEELING STEEL at 
$13, now gr at $14, now $33.75. 
YES! WE PICK GOOD ONES! 
OUR SERVICE began business Feb. 1, 1928, now 
aS under SAME directorship OVER 
A CENTURY! Our TUESDAY aad 
A. give re buying- — 
advices on SOYBEANS, WHEA CORN, OATS, 
COTTON, STOCKS. Our motto: “Make big Qurek 
profits in commodities—‘‘salt away’’ profits in “good 
sound promising stocks. 
Subscribers write ‘‘Followed your advice carefully— 
made $3,000 profit using small amount of money.’’ 
Fla.—‘‘Only had small amount to put into your 
recommendations—thought might make enough to pay 
for my gasoline—I bought seme SOYBEANS and 
made enough to trade cars and THEN SOME!” 
New Hampshire. 


SPECIAL "GET ACQUAINTED" OFFER 


OUR NEXT 5 MARKET LETTERS, issued TUES- 
DAY and FRIDAY, covering all 6 markets men- 
tioned above--AIRMAIL—also our latest list of 7 
FAR - ABOVE - AVERAGE STOCKS that should 
double or triple present levels—ONLY $1. ONE 
trade could make you 100 times that. IMMEDIATE 
ACCEPTANCE. Use order form below—NOW. 


MARKET ADVISORY BUREAU 


Dept. FM, P. 0. Box 2106, Atlanta |, Ga. 


Send EVERYTHING mentioned above, via airmail. 
Enclosed $1 in full payment. 


























THOUGHTS 





While actions are always to be 
judged by the immutable standard of 
right and wrong, the judgment we pass 
upon men must be qualified by consid- 
erations of age, country, situation, and 
other incidental circumstances; and it 
will then be found, that he who is most 
charitable in his judgment, is generally 
the least unjust. —SouTHEY. 


Believe nothing against another but 
on good authority; and never report 
what may hurt another, unless it be a 
greater hurt to some other to conceal it. 

—PENN. 


We are members of one great body 
planted by nature in a mutual love, and 
fitted for a social life. We must con- 
sider that we were born for the good 
of the whole. —SENECA. 


Talkers will refrain from evil speak- 
ing when listeners refrain from evil 
hearing. —BuLWER. 


If thou employest plain men, and 
canst find such as are commonly honest, 
they will work faithfully, and report 
fairly. Cunning men will, for their 
own credit, adventure without com- 
mand; and from thy business derive 
credit to themselves. —FULLER. 


All the good things of the world are 
no further good to us than as they are 
of use; and of all we may heap up we 
enjoy only as much as we can use, and 
no more. —DeEFoeE. 


A man should live with his superiors 
as he does with his fire: not too near, 
lest he burn; nor too far off, lest he 
freeze. —DI0GENEsS. 


Deceivers are the most dangerous 
members of society. They trifle with 
the best affections of our nature, and 
violate the most sacred obligations. 

—CRABBE. 





The noblest contribution which any 
man can make for the benefit of pos- 
terity, is that of character. The richest 
bequest which any man can leave to 
the youth of his native land, is that of 
a shining, spotless example. 

—Rosert C. WINTHROP. 





ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


I have long thouglit, that the differ- 
ent abilities of men, which we call wis- 
dom or prudence for the conduct of 
public affairs or private life, grow di- 
rectly out of that little grain of good 
sense which they bring with them into 
the world; and that the defect of it in 
men comes from some want in their 
conception or birth.—Sm W. TEMPLE. 


I care not so much what I am in the 
opinion of others as what I am in my 
own; I would be rich of myself and not 
by borrowing. —MONTAIGNE. 


No amount of ability is of the slight- 
est avail without honor. 
—ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Sincerity is to speak as we think, to 
do as we pretend and profess, to per- 
form what we promise, and really to be 
what we would seem and appear to be. 

—TILLOTSON. 


“But” is a word that cools many a 
warm impulse, stifles many a kindly 
thought, puts a dead stop to many a 
brotherly deed. No one would ever 
love his neighbor as himself if he lis- 
tened to all the “buts” that could be 
said. —BuLWER. 


Nothing is more simple than great- 
ness;. indeed, to be simple is to be 
great. —EMERSON. 


The final test of a realistic Christian 
life is a forgiving heart. . . . The place 
where forgiveness begins is a troubled, 
anxious heart. You will never be able 
to forgive anybody until you yourself 
are deeply disturbed. To be able to 
forgive we must come down from 
the citadel of pride, from the strong- 
hold of hate and anger, from the high 
place where all emotions that issue 
from one’s sense of being wronged 
shout only for vengeance and retalia- 
tion. —Joun Hevuss, D.D. 


Is it asked, how can the labori 
man find time for self-culture? I ap. 
swer, that an earnest purpose finds 
time, or makes it. It seizes on spare 
moments, and turns fragments to 
golden account. A man who follows 
his calling with industry and spirit, and 
uses his earnings economically, will al- 
ways have some portion of the day at 
command. And it is astonishing how 
fruitful of improvement a short season 
becomes, when eagerly seized and 
faithfully used. It has often been ob- 
served, that those who have the most 
time at their disposal profit by it the 
least. A single hour in the day, stead- 
ily given to the study of some interest- 
ing subject, brings unexpected accumu- 
lations of knowledge. —CHANNING, 


Our gifts and attainments are not 
only to be light and warmth in our own 
dwellings, but are to shine through the 
window, into the dark night, to guide 
and cheer bewildered travelers on the 
road. —H. W. BEeEcuHER. 


There are many things in which one 
gains and the other loses; but if it is 
essential to any transaction that only 
one side shall gain, the thing is not of 
God. —G. MAcDoNnaLp. 


The spirit of the world has four kinds 
of spirits diametrically opposed to char- 
ity—resentment, aversion, jealousy, and 
indifferences. —BossvuEt. 


Biography is the most universally 
pleasant and profitable of all reading. 
—CARLYLE. 


Slavery in all its forms, in all its de- 
grees, is a violation of divine law, and 
a degradation of human nature. 

—Bnrissor. 


Sum up at night what thou hast done 
by day, and in the morning what thou 
hast to do; dress and undress thy soul; 
mark the decay or growth of it. If 
with thy watch, that too be down, then 
wind up both. Since thou shalt be 
most surely judged, make thine ac- 
counts agree. —HERBERT. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Emmett B. Day, 
Houston, Texas. _What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 


presented to senders of texts used. 






For unto whomsoever much is given, of 
him shall be much required: and to whom 
men have committed much of him they 
will ask the more. 


—LukeE 12:48 
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is Construction of Anaconda Aluminum Company's new reduction plant near Columbia Falls, Montana 
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of 
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ET. 
, Anaconda engineers have incorporated the most advanced 
| production techniques in the design of the Anaconda 
LE. Aluminum Company’s new reduction plant now under 
F construction near Columbia Falls, Montana. It is expected 
e- : . ° 
nd that construction will be completed in early 1955 when 
the plant will provide steady employment for nearly 
oT. 500 persons, and will have a rated annual capacity of 
“i 52,000 tons of primary aluminum. 
a Anaconda Wire & Cable Company, with years of experience 
ul; . . . . 
if in producing aluminum wire and cable, has been 
hen expanding its rod rolling, wire drawing, and cable strand- 
be ing facilities in anticipation of this new source of supply. 
ac- 
RT. 


The American Brass Company, also an Anaconda subsidiary, 
is producing aluminum coiled strip and tube—in addition 
to copper and copper alloys — and is also adding to its 
aluminum fabricating facilities in anticipation of the 

new source of supply. 
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The American Brass Company 


Anaconda Wire & Cable Company 
D Andes Copper Mining Company 
Chile Copper Company 


Greene Cananea Copper Company 
Anaconda Aluminum Company 


COPPER MINING COMPANY  Areconda sates Company 


International Smelting and Refining Company 













Loma, Atwood AMERICA’S NO. 1“QUEEN OF THE | 


Dazzling star of the 
ice Capades of ‘54, 
“Greatest Show On Ice”, says: 


; ‘T LIKE, 
“CAMELS 
YOU WILL, Too!" 


























Ly | STARTED 


SMOKING CAMELS 
NINE YEARS AGO. 

1 FIND CAMELS’ 
DELIGHTFUL MILDNESS 
AND FLAVOR SUIT ME 
JUST RIGHT, YEAR 
AFTER YEAR! 
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SHE SPINS... 


AMERICA’S NO.1 CIGARETTE... 


r Milduess 
ae El. lavor: . 


4 Ca mels agree with more 


















IKE Donna Atwood — like men 
and women smokers everywhere — 
you rate the cigarette that rates tops in 
America for mildness and flavor...Camels! 
Yes, Camels lead all other brands in 
popularity—by billions. You owe it 
to yourself to.try Camels for 30 days 
. . see how much pure pleasure 
you've been missing. See how 
well Camels agree with you! 





MAKE THE 30-DAY 
CAMEL MILDNESS TEST 
Only your own 304 
test can tell you! 
which cige 
best for 















